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Thy E intrepid Czur-de-Lion and his 9 
truſty companion purſued their road to = 
Hamburgh. Not far from the ram- | 
parts of that city, they eſpied two per- 
ſons, whoſe garments ſpoke them to be 
of ſome foreign kingdom. They ere 
ſitting at the door of a houſe; and de: 
bating on ſome point which ſeemed to 
_ them powerfully, One of them at 
8 | | 


| 1 „ 
length exclaimed, as the King of Eng- 
Hind drew near, Let us make this 
knight our arbiter. For my part, I 
bind myſelf to abide by his deciſion, 
and doubt not that he will own that I 
have juſt cauſe for my pertinacity. “ 1 
agree,” returned the other, © and have 
y no leſs expectation of his judgment in 
my favour.” This ſaid, the two ſtrangers 
approached the King of England, and 
beſought him to take cognizance of their 
diſpute, the ſubject of which they re- 
preſented to be as follows You be- 
bdbdauold in us, Sir Knight, two travellers, 
abo have journeyed far and wide: the 
5 - = queſtion to be reſolved is, Which of us 
too hath witneſſed the more extraordi- 
=: nary ſcenes. . To determine this, Sir 
RW 1: To N Knight, it is neceſſary that vou ſhould 
hear our reſpecive- narrations. This 
2 2 > done, determine freely; for we inten 6 
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be this jewel, which we depoſit in your 
} Is.” „ 3 | 


"0 Right gad courteous ſtrangers,” 

replied the King of England, * do'I re- 
ceive this application. In the recitals 
of the traveller have I ever taken delight. 
Begin then, without further delay.“ So 
ſaying, he alighted, and, attended by 
Fitzherbert, entered the manſion where 
thoſe ſtrangers had been diſputing. 


The company being ſeated, the ſtranger | 


who had already ſpoken, addreſſed the 5% | 
King of England in the following” en. 4 


preſſions - was born, Sir Knight, 
at Sinopi, a city which lies upon the 
ſouthern coaſt of the Black Sea. When 
I had arrived at the age of twenty, my 
father, who traded in furs, ſent me, along 
with ſome merchants of our city, on a 
voyage to the mouth of the Don, to 
3 2 ſkins from the Tartars who 
A3 duell 


l 

dwell near the borders of that river, 
and come down to Azac to diſpoſe of 
their commodities. | 


« We embarked on board a ſaick, and 
had a proſperous paſſage to the northern 
ſhore; but, not meeting with any mer- 
chandiſe that would anſwer for our trade, 
it was propoſed by one of my fellow- 
voyagers, that we ſhould hire a ſmall 
veſſel, and go up the Don; for that, in 
all likelihood, we ſhould have better 
ſucceſs a little higher up in the country. 
The ſcheme proved agreeable to all of 
us; and we accordingly procured a boat, 
in which we proceeded up the river for 
ſome leagues, occaſionally trafficking 
with the natives. 


« One day, when we had landed in 
order to take ſome repoſe, I ſtrayed 
from my companions into a neighbour- 
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ing foreſt, where, fatigued with ram- 
bling, I lay down by the fide of a rivulet. 
I had not been long there, when ſud- 
denly a handkerchief was thrown over 
my face, and bound upon my eyes with 
great violence. I was then lifted from 
the ground by ſeveral perſons who main- 
tained a profound filence, and laid 
athwart a horſe before one of them: 
this done, they. hurried me away with 
prodigious ſpeed. I endeavoured to raiſe 
my voice, in hopes that either ſome tra- 
vellers, or tribe-of wandering Tartars, 
would hear my outcries, and reſcue me 
from theſe barbarians : but, in order to 
prevent this, they gagged me. 


« At length, they deſcended into a. 
ſubterraneous road (for ſuch, from the 
hollow ſound, I concluded it to be), 
along which they journeyed fbr a con- 
ſiderable time, without ever once utter- 

| 4 : Ig | 
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ing a ſyllable. At laſt they halted, 
Joofened the bandage from my eyes, 
_ ſet NIP ** at 17 


e „He. Sent OPT a new and 
unheard-of ſcene was prefented to my 
view. A city in the bowels of the earth, 
where various occupations Were exer- 
ciſed, and where a ſpecies of worſhip, [ 
unlike to any nowexifting above ground, 
was ſolemniſed in numerous and mag- 
nificent temples | ! 1 was immediately 
conducted to a'Fpacious hall, in which 
four and twenty venerable men, whoſe 
beards were white as ſhow, were ſeated 
round a table. A bench was placed for 
me at a little diſtance from them. They 
deſired me to fit, which I did : then one 
of the -old men addreſſed me in theſe 
words: You are, doubtleſs, not a little 
aſtoniſhed, young ftranger, at finding 
We thus ſuddenly tranſported into 
> TR the 


OE 
the midſt of a ſubterraneous community. 
| us you behold the deſcendants of the 
ancient Guebres, or Worſhippers of 
Fire, who fled from Perſia, their aborigi- 
nal kingdom, in order to eſcape the in- 
human perſecutions of the various mul. 
titudes who, at different periods, have 
overrun that empire. For a long time 
our unhappy forefathers concealed them- 
felves and their religious rites in the 
mountains, and other unfrequented pla- 
ces; but even there the arm of perfecu- 
tion reached them. Some twenty ages 
ago, they abandoned Perſia, and betook 


00 to the deſerts of Tartary 


overhead, where, hidden from the pur- 
fait of enemies, they, with incredible 
labour, and an enthuſiaſm inſpired by 
the pure and celeſtial religion they pro- 
feſſed, effected a ſecure retreat for chem- 
ſelves and for their altars, deep in the 
boſom of the earth itſelf, This, in ſuek 
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1 
a numerous ſucceſſion of ages, hath in- 


creaſed to the ample ſtate in which at 
preſent you behold it. Finding, never- 


theleſs, that our numbers were declining, 


partly from the effects of our ſubter- 
raneous ſituation, and partly from acci- 
dents which happen to thoſe whom we 
diſpatch from time to time to the world 
above us, in ſearch of ſuch commodities 
as we have need of here below, we are 


neceſſitated to recruit our commonwealth 


by occaſional ſupplies: for the worſhip- 
pers of fire muſt preſerve their race, to 


watch over that ſacred flame which hath 
exiſted from the infancy of the world, 


and will not be extinguiſhed but with 
the annihilation of all things. This, 
ſtranger, is the cauſe of your being 


hurried to this abode, where, if you have 
the virtue to become a Guebre, you ſhall 


forthwith be enrolled as a citizen of our 


community; if not, expect to die.— 


es > - Policy, 
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„ 
Policy, and the preſervation of our ſtate, 
compel us to be thus ſevere: for none 
who have been witneſſes to this retreat 
ſhall eſcape to upper earth, to diſcover 
it to our enemies. 


On the contrary, if you cheerfully 
conſent to become a Guebre, happineſs 
will indubitably attend you. There is 
ſomething ſo pure, ſo enlightening, ſo 
enrapturing, ſo divine, in the religion 
we profeſs, that the heart of a Guebre 
is a ſtranger to grief, experiences no 
irkſome, no malignant ſenſations; but 
enjoys an uninterrupted, undeſcribable 
pleaſure, and a ſerenity which is never 
overcaſt: thus he paſſes through life 
with delight, and ſinks at laſt into the 
arms of death without reluctance and 
without fear. Therefore, O young man, 
believe not that you are unfortunate in 
being conveyed to theſe abodes, but 

| conſider 
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0 1 ay the old Un. His words, 

Sir Knight, made an impreſfion upon 

8 my ſoul. The happineſs which he de- 

—_ ſcribed as peculiar to the life of a Guebre, 

WEE Was a powerful incitement to me to 

embrace that ſect; while the terror of 

. ; immediate death gave additional weight 

to it. 1 thought it better to be a Guebre, 

: and live, than to periſh in the flower of 

ES ig days, from an obſtinate and un- 

- » availing adherence to the r * 
e. | 


BE. : a (Olay to theſe ideas, I ac- 
Is 3 5 quainted the venerable council with my 
3 Y 5 hearty reſolution to become one of their I 
8 community. Upon this, one of the old y 
x men roſe haſtily from his ſear, and em- | ? 
= - braced me with tenderneſs, adding, that 
—_—_ I had 


11 
I had nothing now to do, in order to 
become a perfect Guebre, than to go 
through certain ceremonies which were 
by way of preparation, and indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to my reception amongſt them. 
This ſaid, I was delivered into the hands 
of two hoary-headed phyſicians, who ted 
me to a building ſet apart for the ope- 
rations that I am. now about to deſcribe. 
The firſt preparatory to my being ad- 
mitted. a worſhipper of fire, was to be 
purged by a certain drug, for twp entire 
days, in order, as they informed me, to 
carry off the groſs and impure particles 
ariſing from my having belonged to a 
people leſs innocent, and to a religion 
leſs immaculate than that of the Gue- 
bres; for that phyſical and moral purity 
had a myſterious connexion. This, Sir 
Knight, was in the higheſt degree irk- 
ſome. to me; but that which followed 

| the 
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; 0 days, I was put into a bath of 
- brine, and compelled to drink plenti- 


a cavern that was quite dark, and in- 
| feſted with odious reptiles. This was 


proaching happy ſtate might produee a 


the Guebres, I was led in ſolemn ſtate 


of diſtinction of both ſexes, attending 


4 1 


fully of it: this was repeated ſix times 
in the day, for three whole days ſuc- 
ceſſively; and was, the phyſicians ſaid, 
to give my fleſh that due tone which was 
requiſite for a Guebre. 


. « The third and laſt ceremony was, 
to faſt for three days, ſhut up alone in 


done, they ſaid, in order that my ap- 


forcible effect, and win me to it more 
completely, by the firſt impreſſion, which 
is generally the moſt powerful. Thus 
rendered a fit ſubje& for the felicity of 


to the temple; the venerable rulers, the ii 
inferior magiſtrates, with ſeveral perſons | it 
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upon this occaſion. I was received at 


the great door by a body of the prieſts, 
in their ſacred veſtments, and thence 


conducted to the altar, where burned 


the eternal fire, the luminous and hal- 
lowed emblem of Him who made the 
univerſe. Here they anointed me with 
an oil, the ſweet odour of which excelled 
that of any ſpice or drug I have ever 
known on upper earth. They then or- 
dered me to kneel before the ſacred 


flame, and ſwear to remain a true and 
faithful Guebre. This done, they clothed 


me in a white garment, and led me out 


of the temple; while the ſtreets and 
ſquares reſounded with the joyful ſnouts 
of my new fellow- citizens. 


PF CHAS xxx. 


8 Tux ceremony of my conſecration 
concluded, two aged prieſts conducted 
me to a new-built houſe, in a pleaſant 
quarter of the town. This, faid they, 8 
is afffgned to you for your habitation; 
enter, and be happy. Having thus 
ſpoken, they departed. I found within 
this houſe whatſoever was uſeful or de- 
ſirable: furniture, apparel, domeſtics, 
were at my command: as for money, I 
had no occaſion for it, as I ſhall explain 
in proper time. Thus, Sir Knight, did 


av 


5 155 I find myſelf, in the ſpace of a very few 
auaps, transformed as it were into a new 
PL te being, an inhabitant of a ſubterranean 
< EP world, amidſt a ſe of people, ſingular 
- "= for their religion, life, and manners, and 
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* ] 
for a long ſucceſſion of ages divided 
from the reſt of mankind.” © 


And here it will not be improper to 
deſcribe this city, which the Worſhippers 
of Fire have ſcooped out beneath the 
deſerts of Tartary. The moſt ancient 
quarter, the work of the firſt emigrants 
from Perſia, conſiſts of a ſpacious ſquare, 
and four wide ſtreets that ue from it: 
theſe are arched overhead ; vaſt props 
being alſo left at due intervals, to ſup- 
port the incumbent earth ; while narrow 
funnels, for air-holes, are carried quite 
through to the ſurface of the ground 
above. But in the progreſs of ſo many 
centuries, various other excavations were 
effected; two circuses, another ſquare, a 
range of tenements in the form of a 
creſcent, with many ſtreets and courts, 
boch convenient and agrecable. 


Vor. III. B -::- - ũũ „ 


TFT # } 

« As the light of day never viſits theſe 
; abodes, the whole city is perpetually - 

illuminated, in a manner the moſt de- 
lghtful.. Lamps of beauteous workman- 
ſhip are regularly diſpoſed in every place, 
and fed with a ſort of odoriferous oil, 
which at once yields a perfume moſt 
grateful td the ſmell, and leaves little 
room to regret the abſence of the ſolar 
ray. Between every two lamps hangs a 
cluſter of rich jewels, that reflect the 
neighbouring flame, and. e its 
Splendor. 


* Each duellng is a ſeparate excava- 
tion, arched like the public ways, and 
neatly plaſtered. The expedient of the 
SGSGeuebres for carrying off the ſmoke, is 
worthy, Sir Knight, of being recorded. 

| The apprehenfion. that it would betray # 
5 their retreat to thoſe on earth, if per- 1 | 
- Witted to eſcape through many different 1 
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apertures, gave birth to a contrivance 
as extraordinary as it was ſucceſsful. 
The great ſquare already mentioned, 
which lies in the centre of the city, is 
exactly under a hill of conſiderable mag- 


nitude, which rears its awful head upon 


the plains of Tartary. In the middle of 

this ſquare is conſtructed a prodigious 
funnel, carried upwards through the 
centre of the hill, with the ſummit of 
which its orifice correſponds. From 


- every houſe throughout the city extends 


an iron flue, one end of which is inſerted 
into a flue of larger ſize, that is fixed to 
the vault of the ſtreet, running along 
it horizontally, and 'communicating at 
length with the great funnel already 
noticed, which vomits all the ſmoke of 
The city in one vaſt volume through the 
ſuperincumbent hill, out ef which it 
burſts, as it were from ſome voleans. 
Accordingly the Tartars have, from time 
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immemorial, beſtowed on ĩt the appel- 


lation of the burning hill; and many ſages 
and philoſophers from diſtant countries 
have travelled thither to behold it, none 
ever ſuſpecting the true cauſe of ſuch a 
phenomenon. 


« As to fuel, they are in no want of 
hat ; for there is an inexhauſtible mine 


of coal near one fide of the city ; on the 
other they have a mine of ſalt. In- 


numerable ſprings afford them water. 


Here then, 'Sir Knight, are three articles 
provided for. Four great ſubterranean 
roads extend from the town to a diſtance, 
which, if we did not recollect that the 

Guebres have been working under ground 

for twenty ages, would be deemed almoſt 

incredible. One of them runs in a di- 

rection due north, as far as the middle 

of Siberia; another ſouth; towards Mount 


Taurus and the Caſpian 3a third extends 


e if eaſt ward, 
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eaſtward, towards the ſea of Japan; pa- 
rallel to it is a canal, the mouth of 
which is ſnut by a wooden gate, ſo con- 
trived as to bear on the outſide the ap- 
pearance of a natural rock: within this, 
is a maſſive gate of iron, ſo ſtrong, that 
it ſeems as if no human power. could 
force it. By this canal the Guebres re- 
ceive various articles of merchandiſe 
for their home conſumption, which are 
brought to them from Japan and China, 
and other parts of the Eaſt ; for they 
annually ſend out detachments of their 
brethren to many quarters of the. world, 
that they may manage the trade of their 
community. The products of the Eaſt | | 
are unſhipped, and ſent up this ſubter- : 
ranean canal; thoſe of other countries | 
arrive by one or other of the avenues 
already mentioned. The fourth road 
reaches weſtward, to the very heart of 
the Ruſſian empire. 


B 3 > « The | 
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«> The eritrances from without are ſo 


carefully concealed, that none but a 
Guebre can difcover them. In caſe of 


extremity, a Guebre will ſooner die than 


reveal theſe fecret inlets to the aſylum 
of his fellow-citizens. Agrecably to this 
maxim, each conftantly carries about 


him a ſmall portion of a moſt deadly 


potfon, the effects of which are inſtan- 


| taneous. However, this dire neceſſity 


but ſeldom happens, the Guebres watch- 
ing their time ſo well, and taking ſuch 
wiſe precautions. 


They live factors in almoſt every 
commercial ſtate, who lay aſide the garb 


of a Guebre, and mingle unſuſpected 


with the maſs of mankind. Their corn 


they import from China; alſo tea, porce- 
lain, and raw ſilk: this laſt they work 
up (for they are excellent artiſts) into 
manulictures, which are afterwards ex- 
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ported, 


1 23. } 
ported, and ſold in foreign countries by 
their agents, as commodities of the Faſt - 


Indies ; the world little imagining thar 
they are woven by the Guebres. Their 
works in gold, ſilver, and ivory, are alſo 
executed in the moſt admirable manner, 
and bear the higheſt price throughout 
Europe and Aſia. The returns, con- 
fiſting of the produce and manufactures 
of other countries, are faithfully and 
dexterouſly tranſmitted to them by their 
emiſſaries, and find their way to the 
ſubterranean city by thoſe avenues which | 

J have deſcribed, | 
« When the goods arrive, they are 
lodged in public ſtorchouſes, for the 
benefit of the community; each taking 
what he hath occaſion for: ſo that, as 
I obſerved in the former part of my 
ſtory, there is no ufe amongſt them for 
OT: One maxim of their policy 1 
„ =>... 
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E aw] 
muff not forget to notice: they never 
permit any but a native Guebre to go 
beyond the limits of 'their city : the 
temptation to abandon their ſociety 


would prove, they think, too powerful 


to be reſiſted by an adopted citizen. 


« Their public warehouſes diſplay all 
- manner of precious merchandiſe. Here 


each individual depoſits the goods he 


| hath manufactured, which, in due time, 
are exported by the -magiſtrates ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe. Thus, Sir 


Knight, are idleneſs and beggary un- 
known amongſt them. Neither envy | 


nor jealouſy have place within their 
breaſts ; for equality is the baſis of their 


commonwealth, and each takes ſome - 


charge, or magiſtracy, in his turn. 


« The women of the Guebres are re- 


markable for beauty. I was exhorted 
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to chooſe me a wife from amongſt them; 


but notwithſtanding their attractions, 
and my oath at the altar to remain for 
ever a Guebre, I ſtill felt a ſecret deſire 
to depart from them. Shall I be im 
priſoned for my life, ſaid I, in this gor- 


geous and wonderful dungeon? Shall 1 


forſwear the laws and the religion of 


Mohammed, for a proſcribed, though 


ancient, idolatry? No; I will contrive 
to eſcape from this abyſs, and rejoin my 
ſuperterranean fellow-creatures. Such, 
Sir Knight, were my ſecret meditations. 


« Soon after I had become a Guebre, 
I made acquaintance (which, ere long, 
increaſed to intimacy) with a perſon who 


had, but a few days before my arrival, 


been enſnared and carried down to the 
ſubterranean city. He was by birth a 
Tartar, and named Gerourou. To a 
friendly diſpoſition he joined a moſt 


1 26 J 
ardent and enterpriſing mind, and there- 
fore could as ill brook impriſonment 
as I. We ſoon imparted to each other 
our diſcontent, and conſulted on the 
means of eſcaping. At length, Gerourou 
propoſed this expedient : © As we are 
not native Guebres,” ſaid he, © permiſſion 
to quit this abode is in no wiſe to be 
expected. Every avenue is vigilantly 
guarded: nevertheleſs, I do not deſpair 
> of effecting our deliverance. There is 
| Aa barge now loading at the canal with 
: bales of merchandiſe for China : to- 
[| .- ,morrow ſhe is to depart : two Guebres 
are to attend her to where the canal 
| > unites with the eaſtern ſea. Let us then 
1 eCConceal ourſelves underneath the pack- 
38 ages: as ſoon as the barge hath pro- 
ceeded a few leagues, we will riſe upon 
the Guebres, and take upon ourſelves 
the management: when we have reached 
the outer gate; we ſhall find ourſelves at 


: liberty.” 
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The project of Gerourou delighted 
me: I panted for the hour at which we 
were to betake aurſelves to our place of 
concealment: this, at length, we effected. 
At the diſtance of a league and a half 
from the city, we roſe fuddenly on the 
two Guebres, and, being ſtronger than 
they, bound them faſt to the ſide of the 
veſſel, and aſſumed the direction our- 
ſelves. - At laſt, the wiſhed-for day ar- 
rived, when the gates of the canal ap- 
peared full in proſpect. We delivered 
up the barge to the Guebres, but took 
with us the two horſes which had drawn 
it: thefe we then beſtrode, and ſet for- 
ward for the kingdom of Thibet. 


« Such, illuſtrious warrior, are the 


wonders which I have beheld. Here 
the traveller concluded his ſtory. 
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CHAP. XXXII, 


2 1. VOW to holy Paul, ane the 


King of England, never, till this preſent 


hour, did I hear of ſuch adventures. 


Marvellous, very marvellous are the 
events which have befallen you. And 
now, friend, ſaid Czur-de-Lion, addreſſ- 


Ing the ſecond traveller, acquaint us, I 


beſeech you, with what matters rare and 
formidable you likewiſe have beheld in 


the courſe of your peregrination. The 
ſecond traveller OY and accoſted | 


| him i in theſe words: 


I am a ſubject of the Grand Duke 
of Muſcovy, and owe my being to an 


honeſt peaſant near the borders of the 


Volga. Not long after I had attained 
the 875 of manhood, 'a Ruſſian, named 


5 en 


1 


[29 J 


Borowſky, with whom I was connected 
in the cloſeſt. bonds of friendſhip, in- 


formed me one day, that he had a ſecret 
to impart to. me, relating to a certain 
enterprize in which he wiſhed and hoped 
for my aſſiſtance. *« You are no ſtranger,” 
continued he, to the ambition of our 
Grand Duke, to render the trade with 
China as commodious to his people, as 
the ſituation of his empire will admit of. 

« As it is well known, however, from 
reiterated: calamities, that the paſſage 
over land is attended with much hazard, 
the caravans being neceſſitated to 
march through barbarous regions, in- 
feſted by roving Tartars, who. pillage 
the bales of merchandiſe, and not un- 


frequently deſtroy the merchants. The 


Grand Duke, therefore, ſolicitous for 
the welfare of his kingdoms, hath offered 
vaſt rewards to ſuch as ſhall diſcover a 


_ paſſage. 
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e 3 round his northern 
territories,” to the coaſts of Japan and 


China: many learned men imagining 


chat che ine! is not nne 


* © Hitherto; ber, all el 
Vu proved fruitleſs; the ice having 
prefented -to them an inſurmountable 


_ obſtacle: _ nevertheleſs, I deſpair not of 


ſeeing this end accompliſhed. - But my 
project for exploring the arctic regions 


is entirely different from any yet at- 
tempted : I have long revolved it in 
my mind, and am-convinced that it is 


far from chimerical. You are young, 


my friend, and hardy; have the courage 
to accompany me, and you ſhall ſhare 
alike in the 'glory and in the reward. 


ee As I placed the even confidence 


in the reſolution and abilities of Bo- 


Oe and felt likewiſe that curiofity 
which 


L 3r 1 


which is incident to youth, I did not 


heſitate to agree with his propoſal. He 


embraced me affectionately; declaring 


that, as ſoon as we ſhould arrive at 
Tobolſky in Siberia, we would provide 
ourſelves with whatever was neceſſary, 
and ſet out upon the IO without 
farther delay. 


« A few days afterwards we reached 


Tobolſky, whence (having made the 


needful proviſion), without meeting any 
ſiniſter event, we purſued. the uſual road 
to Kamſchatka. We arrived at this 
place on the 13th of June; from which 
time, Borowſky kept a regular journal, 
according to the mode. which is prac- 


tiſed amongſt the Europeans. Here we 


agreed with the maſter of a Ruſſian 


veſſel, to convey us northward, as far as 


the ice would permit him. 


, 4. - 
I 
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On the 16th, Sir Knight, we em- 
barked with a pleaſant breeze, taking 
with us a Kamſchatſkan, for whoſe ſer- 
vices we judged that we ſhould find 
occaſion. We then ſteered for the ſtrait 
which divides Aſia from another conti- 
nent, and ſoon ſaw plainly the oppoſite 
ſhores, which ſeemed as if they lamented 
their ancient ſeparation. We ſaw like- 
wiſe ſeveral birds, unknown to the 
ſouthern climates, ſome of which were 
beautifully variegated with purple and 
gold ſpots. The captain, who was expert 
at his bow, ſhot one of them, which we 
| roaſted; the fleſh was not tender, but 
yet taſted like that of a turkey. 


« On the two following days we, fell 
in with ſeveral pieces. of floating ice, 
and found the atmoſphere exceedingl 7 
cold. We continued our courſe due: 
6 north 
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north; the i ice, as we advanced, appear- 


ing in vaſt mountains. | 


At . Sir Knight, in the latitude 
of 85 degrees, the ice became utterly 
impaſſable for navigators. We therefore 
paid off our captain, and prepared to 
quit the veſſel; being provided with the 
following neceſſaries, all of which we 
had brought with us from Tobolſky: 
A quantity of ſtrong ſoup, boiled to a 
certain conſiſtency, and left to harden, 
whereby it became portable; ſome biſ- 
cuit; two ſmall ſtoves, a ſmall chafing- 
diſh, and two bags of charcoal. We 
anointed our bodies with a certain pre- 
paration invented by Borowſky, and 
which, upon repeated trials, we had 
found to be a moſt excellent preſervative 


from the violent effects of the cold in | 


thoſe arctic regions. We then put on 
cach a ſhirt, and drawers, and ſtockings 
Vor. III. C of 
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of flannel; over theſe, a doublet, breeches, 


and boots lined with the warmeſt furs 
we could procure at Tobolſky ; ; next 


theſe, a cloak of Ruſſian fox-ſkin ; and 
over all, an oiled linen, which covered 
us from the crown of the head to the 


knees, having glaſſes fixed to it for us 
to ſee through, and a convenient ſlit for | 


breathing: this laſt was our beſt defence 
for repelling the attacks of the atmo- 


ſphere. 


; ; ©? 1:5! I | | 
On our feet we wore furred ſlippers, 


with oil-cloth on the outſide : to theſe 
we fitted ſkates. The Kamſchatſkan was 


apparelled exactly in the ſame faſhion. 
Our proviſions and utenſils we diſpoſed 
of thus: Borowiky and myſelf each 
ſhouldered a ſhort pole, at one end of 
which hung a ſtove, at the other a bag 
of charcoal; our attendant, in like man- 
k. camiad the chafing-diſh, ſoup, and 
| yet; 
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biſcuit; on the other ſhoulder we ſuſ- | 
tained each a bear-ſkin coverlet, folded „ 


& Thus equipped, Sir Knight,” we de. | 5 
ſcended upon the ice: the captain of 
the veſſel, Jacob Golwitz by name, re- = 
commended-us to God, and took leave _F 
of us with tears in his eyes. We then 
ſet forward, ſkating along the intervals, 
or narrow vallies between the hills of "ES 
ice, and, wherever obſtructed, taking off 
our ſkates, and uſing inſtead of them a 
kind of ſhoe, which had ſhort ſpikes in 
the ſoles : with theſe we climbed the 
frozen mountains. When arrived at a 
favourable ſpot, we had recourſe to our 
ſkates again. In this manner we paſſed 
over a very extenſive tract of ice ; ſtill 
ſteering due north, as far as the inequa- 
lities of the ſurface would permit us. 
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- &When it grew late, we halted under 
the lee of a hill; and, ſpreading our 
bear- ſkins, which were at once our table- 
cloths, and beds, and ſofas, and ſetting 
down our utenſils, we proceeded, with 
the help of our chafing-diſh, to cook 
ſome of our ſoup, which, it muſt be 
confeſſed, was a moſt comfortable meal 
to us, fatigued and hungry as we were. 


« T forgot, Sir Knight, to mention, 
that we had amongſt our ſtores three 
bottles of excellent brandy (each of us 
carrying one, well wrapped in flannel, 
in his boſom) ; a little of which (for we 
huſbanded it carefully), mixed with 
ſnow-water, was our beverage. Our 
banquet concluded, we diſpoſed our- 
ſelves for ſleep, in the following manner: 
we lay ſo as to form a triangle, having 
our ſtoves, well repleniſhed with char- 
coal, in the midſt ; thus each of us had 

| an 


1 71 
an equal ſhare of the warmth ariſing 
from them. Then, covered completely 
with our bear-ſkins, we recommended 
ourſelves to Heaven, and ſoon fell into 
a ſound fleep. On the 23d of J une (for, 
although writing was impracticable, we 
journaliſed by memory), we awoke pretty 
early, much refreſhed by our repoſe, and 
purſued our journey in the mode already 
deſcribed. Fortunately for us, we met 
with ſeveral: of thoſe vallies, or level 
ſheets of ice, between the hills, which 
enabled us to proceed with prodigious 


expedition. On the 24th, we ſaw a 


white bear, which Borowſky, who was 
an excellent bow-man, brought down. 


We ſkinned it, and dreſſed ſome ſteaks 


upon our chafing-diſh : this allowed us 
to fave our portable ſoup. The follow- 
ing day we found ourſelves in latitude 88, 
ſtill ſteering due north. The cold was 
aot much increaſed. We were all three 
| 8 in 
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l 
in good health and ſpirits, to whieh 
the exerciſe of ſkating not a little con- 
tributed. 70 


on the 26th we continued ſkating 
with great vigour; the ice becoming 
leſs hilly, the nearer we advanced to the 
pole. About noon we aſcended an emi- 
nence, from which we had a proſpect of 
a diſtant mountain towering aloſt pyra- 
midically; it lay due north. What ſur- 
priſed us was, that it exhibited no ap- 
pearance of having ſnow or ice either 
upon its ſummit or its ſides. We now 
began to find; the ice ſmoother every 
league, and (ſtrange to think !) the air 
leſs rigorous. But the cauſe of this un- 
expected circumſtance J ſhall explain, 
Sir Knight, hereafter. On the 28th; 
after a plentiful repaſt of our portable 
ſoup, we purſued our journey, and could 
diſtinctly diſcern the great mountain al- 
1 = OJ ready 
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ready mentioned. We ſaw likewiſe ſome 
birds, differing both in form and plu- 
mage from any we had ever ſcen before. 
Borowſky had the good fortune to ſhoot 
one, which we dreſſed; the fleſh was 
tender and blackiſh, and taſted like veni- 
ſon. Theſe birds were of a crimſon 
colour, and bore upon their heads a 
crown, or tuft, which glittered like 
golden fringe ; their legs and feet were 
perfectly white: theſe, as we afterwards 
learnt, are called Squakkoos. We alfo 
met, as we proceeded, many other polar 
fowls, equal, if not ſuperior; in beauty 
to theſe laſt. | 7 


« On the 2gth, we ſaw a wonderful 
animal, of the.ſize of a common hare, 
and covered with a greyiſh fur. It 
bounded. from ridge to ridge with the 
quickneſs of a flea, and ſent forth a 
ſeeble and melancholy noiſe. The day 


C4 following, 
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mals which I have already deſcribed. 
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' following, we found that we had arrived 


in latitude 89 degrees, 26 minutes. We 
were- now within leſs than a degree of 
the pole ; the great pyramidical moun- 


_ tain ſtill bearing due north. 


“ July 1ſt, we ſhot a white bear, and 


feaſted on part of it. It was, in all pro- 


bability, an old one; for it was exceed- 
ingly tough. The air was now more 
tolerable: the ice ſtill improved: ſo 
that we made prodigious way with our 
Tkates on this and the ſucceeding day. 
On the 3d of July, we found, by the 
quadrant, that we were cloſe to the pole, 
being then in the latitude of 894 de- 
grees. The wind was weſterly, and the 
air temperate; inſomuch that we ven- 
tured to put off our outward defence of 
oiled linen. We alſo ſaw more ſtrange 
birds, and another of thoſe ſkipping ani- 


On 


of * of 

On the 4th, we could diſcern the great 
mountain, ſpotted in various parts with 
verdure (a joyful fight to us, who, for 
ſo many days, had ſeen. nothing but 
barrenneſs), and, towards the baſe, with 
woods. Theſe objects excited us to re- 
double our diligence; ſo that, on the 
zth of July; Sir Knight, we reached a 
large expanſe of water, which ſtretched 
a great way both to the eaſt and the weſt, 
but was conſiderably broader towards 
the eaſt. It waſhed the baſe of the 
mountain, and was in breadth about a 
mile and a quarter, from the bank of ice 
on which we then ſtood. We now con- 
ſulted the quadrant, and found that we 
were exactly at the pole; haying every 
reaſon to believe that the ſtupendous 
hill before us was placed there by the 
hand of nature, as a mark of this moſt 
northern extremity of the globe: and, 
what is farther remarkable, there was 
not 


( 4] 
not a cloud upon its ſummit. We could 
indeed perceive a ſmoke ariſing from it, 
which confirmed us in the opinion that 
it way a volcano. 


* eee of ſuch 
a vaſt expanſe of unfrozen water beneath 
the very pole, now ceaſed to excite our 
aſtoniſhment; for, beyond all doubt, 
this, and the extraordinary mildneſs of 
the air, are owing to the ſulphureous 
fires which lie incloſed within this maſs 
of earth, and which give birth to warm 
exhalations, and heat the innumerable 
ſprings. that are the offspring of the 
mountain; all concurring to meliorate 
the Cc 55 


« As we ns ſeveral reaſons, a 
moſt ardent deſire to explore this lofty 
siam ve diſpatched our Kawlcharſken, 
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who was an expert ſwimmer; to the 
oppoſite ſhore, with directions to break 
down ſome large branches of trees, and, 
with ropes compoſed. of, twiſted; ſca- 
weed, of which there was great plenty, 
to form a raft, and rejoin us when it 
was completed. Theſe works he effected 
in the courſe of a few hours ; but as it 
was late when he returned, we deferred 
our departure till the following day. 
We were, however, in ſome anxiety leſt 
our raft ſhould float away while we 


ſlept. To faſten it to the mere ice, was 


impoſſible : at length, by a proceſs 
which proved a little tedious, we ſecured 
it. We contrived to heat a ſmall bar 
of iron red hot, with which we bored 
the ice; then inſerted in the cavity a 
ſtick, to which we bound the rope that 
was connected with the raft. This 
done, we ſpread our bear-ſkins, and, ha- 

ving 
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"CHAP. XXIII. 


Ar length the hour arrived, at which 
we had propoſed to embark, if I may ſo 
expreſs it: the raft was ſufficiently large 
to contain not only ourſelves but our 


| baggage. We followed the current for 


ſome time, which carried us down the 
gulf about five hundred yards ; then, as 
we approached the land, plied our oars, 


which conſiſted of branches of trees, 


provided for that purpoſe by our at- 


tendant, the Kamſchatſkan. After ſtrug- 


gling for a while with the tide, we 
reached the ſhore, and, having ſecured 
one raft, proceeded with joy unſpeak- 

able to aſcend the mountain. In this, | 
however, we experienced ſome difficulty; 
the ſides being exccedingly ſteep, and 
1 | covered 


14 1 
covered with a crumbling earth, mixed 
with aſhes and cinders, that had been 
thrown out by different eru 5 of the 
volcano. | 


«For fall tree bouts we tibbured, 
and, at length, when almoſt ſpent with 
fatigue, gained a kind of natural terrace, 
from which roſe that part of the moun- 
tain where the crater, as they term it, 
was contained. Here we enjoyed a 
proſpect as flattering as it was ſublime; 
for we now began to entertain a cer- 
tainty that a north-weſt paſſage to Eu- 
rope from the Indies was by no means 
unattainable. To the weſt, as far as 
with. our glaſſes we could behold, ex- 
tended an unfrozen ſea, in a direction 
parallel to the northern coaſt of Aſia, 
but ſeparated from . it by prodigious 
plains of ice, to the diſtance of at leaſt 
two hundred leagues, Eaſtward this 


L . 
ſea extended to the north- weſt coaſt of 
ſome continent, Is we could deſcry 

like a e. eee 


« 0 the ſouth lay the So regions 

over which we had ſo ſucceſsfully ſkated. 
Our view at the other fide was as yet 
obſtructed by the cone of the mountain, 
which ſoared above us. Having reſted 
here, and refreſhed ourſelves with ſome 
brandy and water, we began to aſcend 
the cone, which proved a matter of leſs 
difficulty than we at _ firſt expected. 
From its baſe, at the terrace, to the 
pinnacle, was about the fourth part of 
a league. As ſoon as we had reached 
the higheſt part, the part where the 
crater (which is of conſiderable circum- 
ference) was viſible, we fell on our 
knees in a kind of pious rapture, at the 
ſublime and wonderful proſpect which 
_ ——_ of the compaſs 
burſt 
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| burſt v upon our eyes. We had now an am- : 


ple view of that ſide which the. cone of 
the mountain had hitherto concealed from 
us. We could now diſcover a hilly tract 
of country, ſtretching far to the weſt, 


and waſhed by that unfrozen ſea already 


taken notice of. By the light ſmoke 
which iſſued from ſeveral of the hills, 
we concluded them to be volcanos. 
This ſtill further invigorated our poſi- 
tion with reſpect to the cauſes of an at- 
moſphere thus temperate, above what 
might have been expected at the polar 
regions; Nature, in ſome meaſure, coun- 
teracting the external rigours of this cli- 
mate, by a vaſt and inexhauſtible ſupply 
of heat within the bowels of the earth, 
diſcharging itſelf from time to time, and 


conſtantly exhaling warm vapours, and 
_ imparting its qualities to the very waters 


which guſh from the clefts and hollows. 


Beyond the pole the ice again predo- 
| minated, 


1 3 1 
minated, there being 0 volcanic lahd in 
its vicinity to mitigate, and, i in inan man- 
ner, civilize the atri6ſphere, . 2 | 

& F ortuhately there Was 4 8 ale 
breeze from tlie north-weſt, il ea car- 
ried to the ſouthward the ſmoke that 
iſſued from the crater : ſo that 611 hires | 
ſides our proſpect was "vriobfiructed; ai ind 
with regard to the fourth, we wete al- 
ready but too well acquainted with that; 
to lament the intermitting obſcutations' 
: that took place. We again conlulted 
the quadrant, and found "tha we wete 


exact! * ninety degrees from the eqliator: 


« We could plainly, Sir Keil; dif. 
cern on the northern coaſt of that un- 
known continent, a bay, or  ftuaty, V 
which, on further obſervation, we con- 
jectured to be the mouth of ſome great 
river. 


Vo. III. D Having 


to) 
A Having fatiated our curioſity, we de- 


Lende on the ſide oppoſite to that by 
which we had climbed the mountain. 


Here an unexpected, and indeed joyful 


ſight, was preſented to our eyes ; we ſaw 
cloſe to the ſhore, a large canoe, near 
which ſtood two perſons of an uncouth 
habit and aſpect. We haſtened towards 
them, and made ſigns of a friendly diſpo- 
ſition: upon which, one of them, an el- 
derly man, approached, and, in a language 
which our attendant could interpret (it 
being but a dialect of the Kamſchatſkan 
tongue), inquired who we were, and how 
we had come thither. When he had 
heard that we had travelled ſo far acroſs 
the ice; he expreſſed his aſtoniſhment 


by writhing his body into various ſhapes, 


and by ſtriking the crown of his head 
with the palms of his bands. 


_ ap 


te We 
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e We aſked, in our turn, whence and 
what he was? To which he replied, that 
he and his companion, who proved. to 
be his ſon, had failed in the canoe from 
a a part of that unknewn coaſt, near the 
mouth of the great river which I have 
already noted ; that they were come 
thither in queſt of certain little ſhells, of 
which his countrymen were remarkably 
fond; that the country from which he 
came, was called Ippikikka ; and their 
chief, Diddi-doudi, à word ſignifying 
Father of the Nation; and that he and 
his companion were preparing to return, 
having gathered a good quantity of 
ſhells. - Theſe ſhells, which are moſt 
-beautifully ſpeckled, are ſtrung on the 
dried inteſtines of the fulgul (an ani- 
mal nearly reſembling a ſheep, but with- 
out wool), and afterwards worn about 
the neck, by way of ornament. ' We 

brought away. ſome of them. 
„ « As . 
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As it was of the utmoſt conſequence 
to our proſecution of the difcovery of a 
we ſhould explore the northern coaft of 
that unknown. continent, we immedi- 
ately acquainted this native of Ippikkika 
that we would go along with him to his 
country, and fee the Diddi-doudi. He 
ſeemed to be much. pleaſed. with the pro- 
poſal. Accordingly we went on. board 
his canoe, and, after doubling the point 
of the mountain, M order to bring off 
our baggage and proviſions, ſteered di- 
rectly acroſs the gulf for the entrance 
of. the great river, which, he informed 
us, was called the * 


* „1 was now 8 | We continued. 
failing, and. occaſionally rowing,, all 
night. The fail was compoſed. of the 
1kins of. beaſts, ſewed together with the 
twiſted e A. ho Kalk. We 

had 
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nad a ſteady breeze. in our favour; fo 


that, early in the morning of July 7, we 
entered the mouth of the Garagurmuck, 
which appeared to be about a league 
and a half in breadth. We ſaw ſeveral 
of the Ippikikka people going out to 
fiſh in their canoes : they were all ſtruck 
with wonder at the fight of us, and lay 
upon their oars, or paddles, to gaze at 
us, as we paſſed, They then made the 
ſame” odd geſticulatiq;s which our con- 
ductor had exhibited, when we met him 
at the foot of the frozen mountain; 


As ſoon as we were aſhore, we ſetup 
our chafing-difh, and cooked our foup, 


ſome of. which we gave to Whimnoo 


(for fo our conductor was named), and 
to his fon Bilhkou ; but the moment 
they taſted it, they ſpit it out; with evi- 


dent marks of great averfion; their 


T3 food 
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food confiſting only of fiſh, and roots, 
and wild herbs. 


. « By this time many of the natives 
had aſſembled upon the bank, and 
crowded round us, making, in token of 
their wonder, the uſual contortions, and 
ſtriking their heads with the palms of 
their hands. Our ſtoves and chafing- 
diſh excited alſo their admiration : but 
not one of them would taſte our ſoup ; 
the very ſmell of it ſeemed offenſive to 


them. 


« When we had finiſhed: our meal, 
we aſked Whimnoo, where the Diddi- 
doudi lived? ? He replied, *© Beyond the 
woods; pointing to a deep foreſt which 
lay within half a league of us. We 
ſaid we would go to him, if Whimnoo 
would conduct us. To this he cheer- 
fully agreed. We therefore provided 

our- 
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cuͤrſelves with a kind of ſhoe, ads of 
undreſſed leather, and faſtened with 
thongs to the ankle; for neither our 
ſkates, nor our. ſpiked ſhoes, were here 
of any ſeryiee to us. Our baggage we 
conveyed i in the ſame manner which we 
nad practiſed in our journey acroſs the 
ice. Billakou likewiſe bore us company. 


We met ſeveral Acacia parties of 
the natives on our way : their behaviour 
was quite harinleſs and peaceable. Their 
dreſs, weapons, cuſtoms, and ' way of 
living, I ſhall deſcribe hereafter. We 
ſoon arrived at the foreſt, which we 
paſſed in a few hours. Nothing mate- 
rial occurred, except that poor Borowſky, 
unfortunately ſlipping his foot, fell into 
a deep pit, the orifice of which was con- 
cealed by weeds and briars. My diſtreſs 
on this occaſion was extreme; for, as he 
uttered no cry or noiſe whatſoever, we 
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concluded fo for r certain, Spar by g was killed, 
How to delcend the pit in \ ſearch of him, 
Was the queſtion. | At length Whimnoa 


and his ſon (who ſeemed both to be 


much affected) gathered up a quantity 
of a certain Plant, Which they call the 
mattamafta, and twiſted it, into ropes, 
which Were afterwards joined together. 


__ By means of theſe. ropes Billakou 


XN deſcended, a and after him the Kamſchat- 
| {kan : : in a, [little time el. holla? d to us, 
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ha ad faſtened 1 the ropes 10 the arms. 0 
Boroy a wiky. Accordingly \ Whimnoo by 
myſelf, | who rc remained above i in anxious 
expectation, applied all our force, and 
with great, « exertion drew out my un- 
happy | friend, who appeared, to be quite 
ſenſeleſs. Howeyer, upon rubbing a and 
chafing him, and expoſing him to the 
air, we at length brought him to him- 
ſelt, 


po — — — —— ̃ — U 
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gell Fortunately, he had received no 


other hurt t. than a contuſion on his head, 


which was occaſioned by the ſtove, that 
hung upon his pole, ſtriking againt 


him as he fell. The bottom of the pit 


being full of mire, he eſcaped without 
further harm. 


« As we adyanced, we ſaw a flock of 
birds, which Whimnoo called bibbuks : 
we ſhot two, and dreſſed them. The 
fleſh was very white, and had the taſte 
of chicken. The colour of theſe birds 
is a perfect yellow; and they make 
a ſhrill, diſagreeable noiſe, very ſimilar 
to the ſcreaming of a peacock. - 


« It was rather late when we reached 
a ſort of village, or encampment, con- 
fiſting of a great number of huts, the 
habitations of the Ippikikkans: they 
call it Woakanaboo. Here dwelt the 


Diddi- 


4 


1 
Diddi-doudi, in a hut conſiderably larger 
than the reſt, and ſurrounded by a ſort 
of paliſade, that formed a ſpacious 
court. 8 


: « No ſooner, Sir Knight, had we en- 
tered this village, than a prodigious 
crowd, conſiſting of men, women, and 
children, afſembled about us, and, by 
their ſtrange geſticulations, denoted 
their ſurpriſe. We took up our abode 

for that night with a venerable Ippikik- 
kan, a friend of Whimnoo. We cooked * 
our ſoup, and partook of a kind of 
bread, preſented to us by our | hoſt, 
which is very palatable, and made of 
the boiled roots of plaxamannak, a plant 
whoſe qualities are nutritive and ſalu- 
brious. ; 


The following day, we were con- 
ducted to the reſidence of Diddy-doudi. | 


2 19891 
T his chief was a perſon in years, who, 
in ſpite of his uncouth garb, had ſome- 
thing of dignity in his appearance. He 
received .us ſitting on a bear-ſkin, which 
was placed in the middle of a circular 
apartment. About his neck were ſeve- 
ral chains, compoſed of thoſe ſpeckled 
ſhells which Whimnoo had been gather- 
ing on the polar iſland ; from his ears 
hung pendants formed of the poliſhed 
teeth of the fulgul, and of the talons of 
the wappamaranna, a ſtrong and fero- 
cious bird of - prey, peculiar to the 
northern regions of that new- diſcovered 
continent. His noſe was adorned with 
a piece of mother- of- pearl, of an oval 
ſhape : on his head he wore a bonnet of 
ſables, with a long flap depending from 
it behind, and on his ſhoulders a mantle 
of beaver-ſkin, which was faſtened on 
his breaſt with the tooth of ſome fiſh. 
Except a row of ſcarlet and black fea- 
therng 


1 6 
chers round his middle, the reſt of his 


vs dental 


Wee es en highs differed 


little from that of Diddi-doudi. They 


had fewer ornaments, and no flap to the 
hind part of their bonnets, Theſe were 
the ſole diſtinctions, The women wore 
a kind of ſhort petticoat, made of the 
ſkins of foxes, and ſometimes of the 


feathers of the wappamarania, curiouſly 


interwoven, The reſt of their apparel 
was the ſame with that of the men, 


4 Diddi-doudi, by means of our 


Kamſchatſkan, aſked ug many queſtions 
concerning our voyage, and what our 


object was in undertaking it; and at 


various parts of our narration made vio- 


lent contortions, to ſignify his wonder at 
our temerity. He deſired to ſee our 
f | | ſkates, 


Fe 
ſkates, which he handled with deep at- 
temion, as did likewiſe his family and 
attendants, How ſuch a pair of ſhoes 
(for ſo they termed them) could tranſ- 
port a perfon ſo many leagues acroſs, 
the frozen waters, was to them almoſt 
incredible. | 


« After ſome further converſation, 
Diddi-doudi told us we ſhould eat with 
him. In a little time his attendants 
brought in a boiled fiſh, of a prodi- 
gious ſize; they call it goxagoxe ; the 
taſte of it was not unpleaſant. This was 
followed by ſeveral other kinds of fiſh, 
ſome of which were good, and ſome ex- 
tremely unpalatable. But there was no 
fleſu meat whatever: the Ippikikkans en- 
tertain an abhorrence for it. Our drink 
was the juice of the pilwap tree, which 
yields an abundance of a certain reddiſh 
liquor of an agreeable: flavour, and nov 
| intox 
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intoxicating. Our brandy was already 


exhauſted: we, however, preſented the 


Diddi-doudi with one of the empty bot- 
tles, with which he was beyond meaſure 
delighted. This, and one of our ſtoves, 
to which he took a liking, - procured us 


the firm friendſhip of this aged chief, 
and ſeveral good offices, which highly 


contributed to our ſubſequent diſco- 


veries. 


The men of Ippikikka are, in ge- 
neral, well formed, ſtrong, and more of 
a ſquare make, than inclining to tallneſs. 
They are expert fiſners, and venture 
very far to ſea in their canoes, which are 
made of a ſort of wicker-work covered 


with ſkins, and which they manage with 
great {kill and dexterity. They alſo 
hunt frequently, but merely to obtain 
the furs and horns of animals, or ſome- 


times for the ſake of exerciſe, 


OY 5 e «© The 
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.« The women, conſidered abſtractedly 
from their dreſs, which is far from be- 
coming, are not at all unhandſome. 
Many of them appeared to have an 
elegance of ſhape and mien, that might 
vie with European or Aſiatic beauty. 
They are gentle, and ſubmiſſive to their 
huſbands, are ingenious in weaving thoſe 
feathered garments, and ſometimes even 
aſſiſt in building their huts, and in hunt- 
ing and fiſhing. | 


„ The weapons of the Ippikikkans 
conſiſt of a ſhort javelin, pointed with a 
ſharpened ſhell, or flint ; this they hurl 
to a vaſt diſtance, very rarely miſſing. 
their mark. This, and a maſly club, 
made of the wood of the yoxa tree, are 
the only arms we ſaw amongſt them. 


40 They have an implicit reverence ſor 
the Diddi-doudi, whoſe office is not 
1 1 88 here 


hereditary, but — neverthtefs, if 
the ſon of à detcaſed Diddi-dbati dif. 
cover any abilities for thüt ſupfeiie 
ſtation, and be of fifficitht years, they 
uſually give him the preference. We 

did not find that the election of this 
magiſtrate occaſioned any diſcofd or 
feuds amongſt them. His power is two- 
fold; partly military, and partly pots 
tifital : it is his to determine the few 
differences which can ariſe amongſt 4 
people who have little to poſſeſs, and, 
Rs ow to 3 for. 


The religion of Ippikikkz conſiſts 
n paying a moſt ſervile, but yet un- 
bloody adoration to the ſkin of a boar,” 
ſtuffed with feathers; and placed upon 
the poſteriors, under a great! tree, ven 
rable for its age, and admirable for its 
magnitude. When they come in pre- 
ſence of this idol, they ſquat upon their 
3 hams, 


hams, and bow their heads between 
their knees; then, in a little time after, 
ſend forth, in concert, a hideous yelling, 
the Diddi-doudi, as it were, leading 
the band. This done, they crawl to- 
wards the idol, and offer up the roots 
of the plaximannak, ſmall fiſhes, and 
other inſignificant oblations. They call 

this deity Ouronkoukou, and believe 
that he can not only plague them in 
this life, but alſo confine them after 
death in the fiery caverns. of the- * 
| mountain. 


With reſpect to a ſtate of happi- 
neſs hereafter, their ideas are very mo- 
derate. They imagine that they ſhall 
go, provided that they have been good, 

to ſome place beyond the ice, at a great 
_. diſtance from Ippikikka ; there to ſleep, 

and eat the bread of the plaximannak, . 
and drink the . of the Pileap 
+ Tres. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 


« W x Sund, Sir Knight, by interro- 
gating Diddi-doudi, that the great river 


Garagurmuk extended conſiderably up 


the country ; taking its riſe among the 
mountains tothe ſouth-eaſt, then making 


. abend, or ſweep, towards the welt ; after 


Wich it purſues its courſe due north, 
till it finally diſembogues its waters into 
that ſea which waſhes the polar iſland. 
In winter it is frozen ; but, in ſummer, 
"would be navigable for veſſels of any 
benden. 


* We bad an ardent deſire wo Gail ap 


nion that, by means of it, farther lights 


due river; as i ves ſtrongly our opi- 


might be thrown upon the grand object 


[ 


( & ] | 
that we had in view. Accardingly we 
imparted aur wiſhes to Niddi-doudl, 
who, both as à mark of his perſonal 
regard for ourſelves, and of his zeal to 

- ſerve the uſeful end of our expedition, 
declared his intention of accompanying 
us, in order to procure us every necef- 
fary information from the natives of the 
cguntries on either ſide the Caragurmuk. 


This project could the more readily 
be put in execution, as there was then 
peace between the Berokoko, or prinee, 
of the Sipparabaw pation (a wazlike and 

powerful tribe, inhabiting the province 
| hat lies immediately to the fauthward}, 
| and the Diddi-dayd of Ippikikka. 


Early, therefore, on the gth of July, 
the royal canoe was in readineſs to attend "I 
us, tagather with three others, welt laden 
ich proviſions, and alſo with our bag- - 
SY EZ gage 


t 
_— gage and utenſils, Several of the people 


ran along the 'bank for many miles, in 
token of their reſpect and 'officiouſneſs 


64 Fo Diddi-doudt. 
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8” The country, on both ſides of the 
: Garagurmuk, is extremely woody, chiefly 
with the fir and the yoxa; there are alſo 
| ſeveral ſpecies of trees peculiar to this 
climate, which grow in great abundance 
on theſe fertile banks. We here ſaw 
| again that ſkipping animal, already de- 
r ſcribed in a former part of my narra- 
tion; che natives call it the grumgrit, 
that is, the flea Ripper. Diddi-doudi 
ſent two of them, a male and a female, 
as a preſent to the Duke of Muſcovy, 
in whoſe palace they are now to be 
"ae The current of che em is 
by: no means violent; a circumſtance 
. LEE: JH that 


4 
that renders it extremely favourable to 
the purpoſes of navigation: and, for ſo 
broad and deep a river, 1 never beheld 
water ſo clear. We could perceive the 
bottom, in many places, through a depth 
of fixteen fathoms; and innumerable 
quantities of ſmall fiſhes, of various 
beautiful and uncommon dies, ſporting 
in the limpid wave. It is likewiſe ac- 

counted falubrious by the natives, who 
drink of it, and bathe in it, for the cure 
of ſuch diſtempers as they are ſubje to. 


When night came on, we landed, 
and ſet up a tent, and our ſtoves; and, MN EO. 
having ſpread our'bear-ſkins, and taken ** 
ſome refreſhment, diſpoſed ourſelves to 
nee 


« The following day we continued our 
voyage. It was the opinion of Diddi= 2th 
- doudi, that the Garagurmuk was, in 
E'3*.:: 
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ſuch a matter. We were therefore de- 
termined to be certified of this circum- 
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ſwpbme part, at no great diſtance from 


another river of confiderable magnitude. 
Qur joy at hearing this was exceſſive ; 
ak it eoineided with the notlon we our- 
ſelves had entertained with reſpect to 


Nance, by penetrating as far as we could, 


and farveying their reſpective ſituations, 


7 At night we halted at Eſquimanna, 
a famous temple of cheir god Ourou- 


koukou; hither they perform pious 


Journeys, which are much in the nature 
of pilgrimages. To ſwear by the temple 


at Eſquimanna, is the moſt ſacred and 


| tremehdous oath that an Ippikikkan 


can take; and to violate it, is a perjury 


which nothing can expiate. The tem- 
Pie itſelf is a vaſt round edifice, con- 
ſtructed of ſods and wattles, and thatched 


altar, 


with broad leaves: within it, is an 


| oO # I 
and a "ſtuffed boar-ſkin. This place is 
about ten leagues from Wookanaboo, 
the capital of the dominions of Diddi- 
doudi. The next day we paſſed by ſome 
thick woods, and faw; for the fourth time, 


the grumgrit, and had a diſtant view 


of the whappamaranna, in purſuit of a 


flock of ſmaller birds, We put up, for 


the night, at a town, or village, called 
Tootoo. | 5 


July r2th, we proceeded on our 
voyage, having the aſſiſtance of a ſteady 
breeze to waft us up the river, which 
exhibited on both ſides ſeveral delicious 
views. On the 14th, we arrived at the 


bend of the river, where it verges towards 


the weſt; at which we were overjoyed, 


as we hoped, ere long, to reach that part 
of it where, according to the opinion of 


Diddi-doudi, the Garagurmuk approach=- = 


£d the other river. On the 15th, at 


7 hoot, 


r 
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noon, we halted at Quixocoa, a roman- 

tic valley. 'Borowſky ſhot a! whappa- 

; maranna : we drefſed it, but could not 

eat of it, for i it had a rank taſte. . The 
Ippikikkans uſed to behold us with © 

mixture of pity and ſurpriſe, when we 

| ate the fleſh of fowls, or of any other 

= animal, fiſh excepted: not that they have 
any ideas of the tranſmigration of ſouls, b 


« On the 16th, we quitted our canoes, 
and advanced over land towards the 
other great river, and on the 1 7th arrived 

at its banks; the diſtance from the 
Garagurmuk being only eleven leagues. 

The former is navigable from this place 

to the very mouth of it; there is like- 
wiſe depth of water for ſhips of any 

burden; we ourſelves, and the Diddi- 
doudi, having rowed down it a conſide- 
rable way, in one of the canoes of the 
Nb | 74 « Here 
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e Here then, Sir Knight, let us take 
à retroſſ pect of what I have travelled 
over; and thence I will ſtate my reaſons 
for conſidering a north-weſt paſſage as 
now clearly diſcovered. I have already 
ſhewn, that the polar iſland, the region 
which lies to weſtward of it, and alſo 
the country of  Ippikikka, are, in the 
higheſt degree, volcanic; and that the 
ſeas immediately bordering upon theſe 
countries are, in ſummer, ſufficiently 


unfrozen to anſwer every purpoſe of na- 
vigation. I have aſcribed: this extraor- 
dinary mildneſs of the climate to the 
warm exhalations which conſtantly ariſe 
from theſe volcanic regions. It may 
likewiſe be partly owing to other cauſes, 
to us unknown. | 


« But, ſaid my friend Borowſky, if 
any perſon is inclined to diſpute the 
poſſibility of a vaſt portion of unfrozen 

| | Vater 


- 
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water exiſting at the very pole, and ſo 
| next immenſe kingdoms of ice, as one 


may term them, we have it in our power 
to adduce a parallel inſtance in two con- 
ſiderable lakes that are ſituated in that 


part of Britain called Scotland; one of 
which hath never any ice upon it, while 


the other, which is at no great diſtance 
from the former, is very frequently frozen 


to a ſevere degree. The cauſe of this 


difference i is yet a Fs amongſt phi- 
Wirken | 


This then being laid down as 4 
comfortable poſition, I proceed to offer 
ſuch advice to future navigators, as I ? 
think will enable them to ſurmount, or 
rather avoid, thoſe difficulties which 
have hitherto repeatedly fruſtrated their 
endeavours to diſcover the ſo hog wiſhed- 


for palſage. 


LI 
It is my decided opinion, Sir Knight, 
that navigators failing from Europe have 
committed a fatal error, in not directing 
their courſe much farther to the north« 
weſt, when they arrive within the lati- 
tude of 84 degrees. It is. therefore my 
ſerious recommendation to them, to 
ſtretch away conſiderably to the north- 
weſt. In latitude $54, or in 86, at 
| fartheſt, they will come to unfrozen-wa- 
ter; let them then ſteer vigoroufly eaſt- 


ward, till they arrive in fight of the 


Polar Iſland, which they cannot miſtake; 
they muſt afterwards run down a little 
to the ſouthward, then. double the firſt 
cape, and clear the ſtraits; afterwards, 
coaſting along by cape Borowſy, from 
which they will have an unobſtructed 
courſe to the mouth of the Garagurmuk. 


Having thus, Sir Knight, I hope, 
aa pointed out the practica- 
| 82 
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bility, nay facility of the paſſage, as far 


as the northern coaſt of the new - diſco- 
vered continent, I ſhall now ſhow how 


the voyage may be completed. The 


diſtance between the Garagurmuk and 
the neighbouring river is, as I have al- 
ready obſerved, but eleven leagues ; 
through which; as the country-is level, 


a canal might be cut with all the caſe 
imaginable, and a glorious junction 
formed between two great rivers, navi- 


gable for veſſels of any burden. It is 
needleſs to remark, that when ſhips have 
arrived off the mouth of the ſecond river, 
the paſſage to the Indies 1 is  indubitable. 


We have the ſtrongeſt reaſons to 


believe, that the natives of the countries 
_ bordering on thoſe two rivers will give 


every aſſiſtance towards effecting a canal, 


and facilitating this ſtupendous naviga- 
tion; OY being extremely deſirous of 
trafficking 


- <4. 
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trafficking with the Europeans. The 


Diddi-doudi of Ippikikka manifeſted a a 
warm deſire of entering into a league 


of amity with the Sovereign of Muſcovy, 
to whom he ſent, by Borowſky, many 


| valuable furs, and Curious animals. 


« Having ſucceeded to our utmoſt 
wiſhes in diſcovering” a northern paſſage, 


and'given to the two capes of the Polar 


Tſland our names, we took an affectionate 
leave of the Diddi-doudi, and proceeded 
down the laſt-mentioned river, at the 


entrance of which we expected to find 


"Jacob Golwitz, our captain, whom | we 
had appointed to tarry ſor us there. 
Nothing material occurred as ve paſſed 
downward. We found Golwitz in readi- 
neſs, and exceedingly rejoiced to behold 
us once more, as he had entertained 


ſtrong fears that we ſhould PUB on 
the 1 ICE. | 


. «The 
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The 28h of July we ſet ſail, RE 
arrived the day following at Kamſchat- 
ſka, from which place we ſet forward 
for the capital of Worry. 


The Great Duke, to 3 we SY 
livered a full relation of our diſcoveries, 
Vas in raptures at the ſucceſs we had 
abtained; and gave order to his treaſurer 
to pay us the promiſed reward. A fleet 
was fitted out for an expedition ta the 
Polar Iſland, in purſuance of our obſer- 
vations and inſtructions : hut the ſudden 
death of the Sovereign deſtroyed, at a 
ſingle ſtroke, all thoſe projets of uti- 
lity and grandeur ; for his ſucceſſor, 
a brutiſn and unenterprizing prince, 
neglected the arts and ſciences, and 18 
* of navigation, 


5 — 1 
f die, * in centuries hereafter, ſame 
„ | 


amazed, delighted, with his wonderous 
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powerful and good potentates, reviving * 


this ſtupendous meaſure (for tradition 
will hand it down to poſterity), will diſ- 


patch their ſkilful mariners to explore 
thoſe arctic climes, and aſcertain the 
wiſhed- for paſſage between Europe and 


the Indies. Thus, Sir Knight, have I 
recounted to you, with accuracy and 


fidelity, the hiſtory of my travels; tra- 
vels till now unheard of in any age or 


pation.” | 


He ended; and the King of England, 


narrative, awarded him the victory with- 


out a moment of heſitatipn. 


war 
_ 
* ; * . 
4 A an . 
2 . * FE W es ous 


Fus E prize Weng thus diſpoſed of, 
the two foreigners repaired to the city, 
*where they intended to purchaſe mer- 
chandiſe ; and King Richard and the 
minſtrel to a neighbouring priory, where 
they were hoſpitably received by the 
Superior. But when the orient ſun ad- 
moniſhed them to depart, they de- 
manded their courſers, and, having 
thanked the reverend fathers, purſued | 
their journey to the Low Countries with 
unremitted celerity. Fx. 
No adventu res befel them on the - 

way, that are worthy of being recorded 

in the chronicles of chivalry. They 
paſſed through divers cities renowned 


1 


for 
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for trade and opulence, and at length 
arrived in Antwerp, which is the glory 
of all the Netherlands. It was now de- 
termined between them, that King Rich- 
ard ſhould tarry for a few days in that 
metropolis; as the wounds which he had 
received in his conflict with the beaſts 
that defended the Tower of the Rock, re- 
quired the healing hand of the chirur- 
geon, and that, in the mean while, Fitz- 
herbert ſhould proceed to the Court of 
England, to proclaim the near approach | 
of their long-expected Sovereign. 


The minſtrel, therefore, ſet forward 
without delay, and, having embarked 
in a trading veſſel that was failing down 
the Scheld, ſoon deſcried the white cliffs 
of Britain. He had ſcarce landed on 
his native ſhore, when the people, who 
well knew him, crowded round him 
from every quarter, inquiring with eager 
Vor: . F voices 


1 
voices for the welfare of their lord. But 
when Fitzherbert announced his coming, 
they rent the concave heavens with their 
reiterated acclamations. 


The glad tidings quickly fpread from 
town to town ; inſomuch that the min- 
ſtrel, en his arrival in the capital, had 
only to confirm what rumour had al- 
ready reported. With difficulty could 

he make his way to the palace at Weſt- 
minſter; with difficulty could he fit his 
palfrey, fo ardent was the curioſity of 
the populace to learn from him parti- 
culars concerning their beloved Czur- 
de-Lion. At length he gained the pa- 
lace, where he delivered to the Lords 
of the Council, the important informa- 
tion that King Richard was then at Ant- 
werp, and would, ere many days were 
paſt, reviſit his kingdom of England, 
and reaſſume the reins of government. 
Where 


„ 

Whereupon the great Officers of State, 
together with the venerable Counſellors, 
dcemed it fitting that the Barons of the 
realm ſhould be aſſembled in the great 
hall of the palace at Weſtminſter; to 
the end that they might be acquainted, 
in a parliamentary way, with the meſ- 
ſage then received from the Sovereign, 
and deliberate on what meaſures were 
moſt proper to be purſued, on an occa- 
fion of ſuch weight and magnitude. 
Theſe things effected, the minſtrel took 
ſhipping for the Netherlands, in order 
to report to royal Cæur- de-Lion the con- 
dition of affairs in England. 


The hero, now finding his wounds no 
longer troubleſome, departed from the 
City of Antwerp, and journeyed to the 
ſea- coaſt, accompanied by Fitzherbert. 
Being arrived within ſight of the Ger- 
man Ocean, his great heart beat with 

F 2 tranſport, 
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e 
tranſport, and his ſoul experienced the 
moſt lively joy. He alighted from his 
courſer. Many annual revolutions of 
the ſun had paſſed away, ſince Richard 
laſt beheld thoſe ſurly waves which 
guarded his England from her enemies. 
« Ye ſainted Powers of heaven,” the 
Monarch cried, « by whoſe benignant 
aid I once more ſurvey that deep which 
embraces my native territory, continue, 
I implore ye, your protecting care; waft 


me in ſpeed and ſafety to the Britiſh 


ſhore, and grant that IJ may re-aſcend, 


amidſt the prayers of a delighted people, 


the throne of my illuſtrious and invin- 
cible progenitors.” 


He ſaid; and turning to Fitzherbert, 
added, © Minſtrel, lo! the immortals | 
are propitious; the winds and the waves 
invite us to depart. Let us ſpeed to 
yonder fiſhing-town, where already I 
| | T7 eſpy 


(3:4 
eſpy the nimble barks expand their ſails, 


preparing to quit the harbour.“ So fay- 


ing, he remounted Arlino, and, fol- 
lowed by Fitzherbert, proceeded to the 
fiſhing-town, where he readily procured 
a veſſel, to convey them to the coaſt of 
Kent. | 


The gale was loud, but propitious ; 
ſo that, early on the enſuing morn, they 
diſcerned the high cliffs of Dover. And 
now they approach the land ; now they 
preſs the yielding beach with eager foot- 


ſteps: the people throng around, and 


recognize their Sovereign, The old 
weep for joy, the young ſhout in admi- 
ration. “Richard the lion-hearted is 
returned! exclaim the many, while 
earth and ſkies re-echo the loyal uproar. 
At every town and village through 
which the Monarch paſſed, the inhabi- 
tants ran forth to hail him ; while even 
PF z the 
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the little children from the windows 
liſped aloud, Richard the lion-hearted 
is returned.“ 


I ) beſe teſtimonies were grateful to his 
generous ſoul. There is no muſic ſo 
delightful to a royal ear, as the accla- 
mations of an affectionate people. At 
length, about a mile from the metropolis, 
he was met by the Mayor and Aldermen, 
and by the militia of the Londoners; 
ſoon after, by the great Officers of State 
and of the Houſnhold, by divers Lords 
and Knights, and by the Biſhops, 
Abbots, and other — of the 


Wk 


« I will not here deſcribe the various 
pomps that were diſplayed, nor the 
manner in which theſe ſeveral orders 
were arranged; that belonging more 


— 


1 

| particularly to the office of an herald, 
than to the inditer of a chronicle of this 
exalted nature. Suffice it to record, 
that, when King Richard had arrived 


at Southwark, and at the Fields of 


Saint George, he could with difficulty 
proceed; ſo prodigious was the multi- 
tude, ſo fervent their curioſity. When 
he reached the palace of Weſtminſter, 
he rejoiced to behold once more thoſe 
majeſtic edifices from which he had 
been ſo long eſtranged. 


Being thus reſtored to the habitation 


of his anceſtors, very great was the 
concourſe of Barons, Knights, and La- 
dies, Eccleſiaſtics, and Men of Law, 


Ao * 4 
to congratulate and compliment their 


long-loſt Sovereign. In the evening 
there was a ſumptuous ball, brilliant 


with the preſence of innumerable dames 
F 4 and 
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and damſels, of illuſtrious condition, 


and of ineſtimable beauty. ©« By my 
Holidame,” cried King Richard, «I 
have not ſeen ſo fair an aſſemblage in 
the courſe of all my chivalry.” 


£ * 
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O N the following day, the Barons, 
Prelates, and Abbots, being convened, 
King Richard made a ſpeech from the 
throne in theſe expreſſions: © Illuſtrious 
Peers, after ſo long an abſence from my 
kingdom, after a ſeries of victories for 
the glory of the Chriſtian name,—after 
a captivity ſo tedious and fo afflicting, 
the high heavens have at length per- 
mitted that I ſhould return to my be- 
loved people, and reaſſume the ſceptre 
of my. progenitors. Illuſtrious Peers, it 
is with the ſincereſt joy that once more 
I meet you here aſſembled. The ani- 
mated teſtimonies of loyalty and love 
which I have received fince my arrival 
on my native ſhore, have penetrated my 

| heart, 
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heart, and left, there ſuch impreſſions 
as cannot, while I have life, be obli- 
terated. : 

* « From theſe forcible inſtances of na- 
tional attachment, I am induced, illuſ- 
trious Barons, to hope, that ſubſidies 
proportionate to the exigencies of the 
State, which it grieves me to ſay are 
prefling, will be cheerfully contributed, 
and that the wiſdom of this auguſt 
Body will effectually provide for the 


remedying thoſe diſorders which un- 


avoidably have ariſen, while our force 


and treaſures were employed in diſtant 


regions. 
7h 


4 am afflicted, illuſtrious Peers, to 


revive the memory of mine adverſities; 
afflicted for your ſakes, as well as for 


mine own. But the injuries, the inſults, 
which, as a monarch and as a man, I 
= 5 | : 4 have 
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have experienced from certain of che 
continental Princes, are ſuch, illuſtrious 
Peers, as call aloud for retribution; and 
with the favour of the Powers celeſtial, 
and with the concurrence of my warlike 
ſubjects, I will ſpeedily and terribly 
revenge them. | 


There is one other object, Peers, 
which I truſt you yourſelves have as 
much at heart as I have. I allude to 


the cruſade in Paleſtine*. Much hath 


been done already (the bleſſed ſaints be 
praiſed for our ſucceſſes), much ſtill re- 
mains to be done. Jeruſalem ſtill groans 
beneath the ſceptre of the Infidels. As 
ſoon, therefore, as we ſhall have ſettled 


* 


the adminiſtration of this kingdom upon 


a ſolid and ſecure baſis, and hurled ven- 


geance 


* This was ons of the firlt objects, after his 
return to England. See the ſeveral hiftorians. 
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. Feance on our enemies in the Weſt, let 


us arm, heroic nobles, for the Eaſt once 
more, to complete the overthrow of 
thoſe deſpiſers of the Croſs, and re- 
eſtabliſh a Chriſtian monarchy on the 
rpins of their deſpotiſm.” So ſpake, 


King Richard. 


"© he ſpeech from the throne was re- 


_ ceived with approbation ; and the Sove- 
- reign having retired, the Lord Baron 


Fitzhervey, a young nobleman of great 
hopes, aroſe, and moved the Peers, that 
an humble addreſs ſhould be preſented 


to his Highneſs, in the form and tenor. 


following ; being, as uſual, little more 
than an echo of the ſpeech: «© Magnani- 
mous and beloved Monarch, we, the 
Barons ſpiritual and temporal in parlia- 
ment aſſembled, approach your royal 


perſon with unfeigned joy and comfort, 


for the = FR return of your High- 
neſs 
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neſs to this kingdom; an event for 
which, with the devouteſt gratitude, we 
adore and magnify the immortals. We 
behold with rapture, magnanimous and 
beloved Prince, the inferior orders emu- 


lating the affection. of your faithful 


Barons, and augur from theſe omens the 


future progreſs of a reign illuſtrious for 


your Highneſs, and auſpicious for your 


people. 


— 


8 


« We receive, intrepid Sovereign, 


with reſpect and hilarity, the requiſition 
of your Highneſs for the vote of another 
ſubſidy, and humbly aſſure your High- 
neſs, that we will ſpeedily and vigo- 
rouſly attend to thoſe diſorders, the 
ſuppreſſion of which your Highneſs hath 
moſt graciouſly recommended to us. 


g We ſincerely condole with your 
Highneſs, when we reflect on thoſe 
misfor= 


I — — 
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misfortunes which have filled all Europe 
with fo juſt an indignation; and beſeech 
you, magnanimous and intrepid hero, 


to Nn that your loyal Barons are 
prepared, both with their purſes and 


with their ſwords, to aſſiſt in avenging 


the wrongs of their beloved Sovereign, 
and that, not only upon this, but upon 


all other occaſions likewiſe, they will 


rejoice at the opportunity of ſignalizing 


their attachment, as well perſonally to 


your Highneſs, as to the auguſt race of 


the Plantagenets. 


niche en 


we felicitate your Highneſs upon your 


many ſplendid achievements, which have 
added new luſtre to a name already glo- 
rious in the chronicles of chivalry; 
more eſpecially on your conflict at be 


Tower of the Rock, "pa your concluſion 


of 


1 


of that ann and | unparallcled a ad- 
venture. 


« In fine, we aſſure your Highneſs 
of equal willingneſs and alacrity, on the 
part of your faithful Barons, to con- 
tinue the important enterprize for the 
recovery of the Holy Land; in the fer- 
vent and pious hope, that our exertions 
in a cauſe fo ſanctified, will not only 
augment the puiſſance and celebrity of 
your Highneſs, and accelerate the eman- 
cipation of our fellow-chriſtians in 
Judea, but likewiſe draw down a bleſſ- 
ing from the heavens upon ourſelves, 
and even upon our remoteſt poſterity.” 
Here ended the Lord Fitzhervey. 


The motion tor the addreſs was then 
feconded by the Lord De Ferrers, and 
an amendment propoſed by the Lord 
Abbot of Croyland ; namely, to beſeech 

| his 


1 N 
3 his Highneſs to beſtow ſome mark of 
; . 0 PE his royal-favour upon the minſtrel Fitz- 

; herbert, for the ſervice he had rendered 
to the whole Engliſh nation, in having 
been inſtrumental to the deliverance of 

his Highneſs,” But this motion was im- 
: mediately over-ruled ; it being the opi- 
| nion of the noble Barons, that it became | 
not the Great Council, to pretend to 
direct the gratitude and munificence of 
the Sovereign, who moſt aſſuredly en- 
- — tertained (ſaid they) a juſt ſenſe of the 
| merits of the minſtrel Fitzherbert, and 
E || would reward him in ſuch manner as 
1 1 ſhould ſeem beſt to his royal wiſdom. 


The buſineſs of the addreſs being thus 
diſpoſed of, the Lord Geoffrey Fitz- 
Peter, a ſturdy and crabbed Baron of 
an ancient · but honeſt family, aroſe, and 
expreſſed himſelf as follows: «1 have 
5 Z £7 1 obj ection, auguſt Barons, to the 
IJ 1 "oF . | demonſtra- 
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| nt of. affection contained in 
the addreſs to his Highneſs. They are 
due to a Sovereign who hath been long 

abſent from his throne, and whoſe ad- 
verſities have rendered him an intereſt- : 


ing object to a brave and generous peo- 
ple. But as his Highneſs hath been 


Ee graciouſly and wiſely pleaſed to exhort 
us to rectify the diſorders of the realm, 
it is my intention, auguſt Barons, to 
move 'you, that this Houſe, when the 
affair of the ſubſidy ſhall be concluded, 
do proceed without delay to conlider of 
the ſtate of the nation. 8 


_ ARG abs auguſt Barons, it 
is my unalterable reſolution to follow up 
this motion with one other, for the im- 
peachment of the Grand Ae 
Vor. III. OY G MIS and | 


* Longchamp, Biſkvp of Ely, who was like- 
15 Chancellor of England, and * of the 
Pope. 
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and of certain, other perſons inauſpi- 
eiquſly entruſted with the adminiſtration, 
„ol affairs, during the abſence, of his 
Highnefs from this kingdom. Theſe, 
high-defcended: Barons, are the diſor- 
ders I would remedy, theſe the wounds 
Lwould heal; wounds which, alas! from 
long neglect have feſtered, and now en- 
danger the entire maſs, of the political 
economy. , The people haye been im- 
poveriſhed and oppreſſed, the clergy, 
pillaged and perſecuted, the Barons 
driven from their due place in the con- 
ſtitution; men of unblemiſhed lives 
have been wantonly and wickedly ar- 
1 raigned as caitiffs; high-born indivi- 
__ duals have experienced grievous contu- 


melies; Prelates, venerable for their 
age, for their virtue, honourable for 
their vocation and dignity, have been 
daringly impriſoned for their upright 
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and unbending oppoſition to iniquity ; * 
revenge and rapine have been let looſe 
upon the kingdom; caſties have been 
forced, granaries burſt open, the ſacred 
repoſitories of the convents violated; 
and all this, illuſtrious Nobles, to gra- 
tify the reſentments of an aſpiring few, 
and adminifter to their immeafurable 
and ſtupendous ſenſuality. Hath agri- 
culture flouriſhed; under this dĩſaſtrous 
domination? The mournful and ſteril 
aſpect of the country proves the negative. 
Hath commerce known Proſperity ? 2 
The emptineſs and filence at the Cinque 
Ports prove the negative. Our mer- 
chants have exerciſed piracy; not trade; 
our ſoldiery, degenerated into ferocious 
banditti; have been the ſcourge, not 
the ſafe-guard of the community. 
G 2 DE. nally, 


A * Alluding to Hogh Biſhop of 8 joint 
Juſticiary, and, Geoffrey Archbiſhop of Vork, 
| natural brother to the King. 
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Finally, auguſt Barons, the cala- 
mities of this kingdom are ſo alarming 
and ſo manifold, that unleſs the Crown 
and Parliament interpoſe for her ſalva- 
tion, her · ruin wall ere long be com- 
0 | 


So ſpake the Lord Geoffrey Fitz- 
Peter. Immediately after him, roſe a 
valorous and potent Peer, William Earl 
of Pembroke and Strogulꝰ, Earl Mar- 
ſhal of England, who thus addreſſed the 
Aſſembly : .* With undeſcribable ſatis- 
faction, _ illuſtrious and gallant Lords, 
have I liſtened to the invective of the 
Baron who hath, juſt ſpoken ; an invec- 
tive: warranted: by truth, and dictated 
by patriotiſm. .. The grievances of the 
land under the late Adminiſtration, re- 

quire 


|  * Who married the ſole heireſs of Richard de 
Clare, Earl of Pembroke and Strogul, better 
known by the ſurname of Strongbow. | 
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- quire undelayed redreſs; and I truſt that, 
| heroic Nobles will, both ſtrenuouſſy and 


unanimouſly, co-operate in the meaſure 


propounded by the vigilant and gallant 
Baron who preceded me.” 


. 
a - 


Here ended the Farl Marſhal, who 


had no ſooner reſumed his ſeat, than 
the, Lord Bardolph bounced up, and 


thus delivered his opinion: © I wiſh, for 


my own part, noble Peers, that when 
Barons addreſs this Aſſembly, they 
would endeavour to ſupport what they 
utter with ſomewhat that bears reſem- 
blance to argument and proof; for, 


notwithſtanding the panegyric juſt be- 
ſtowed on the invective (as it hath pro- 
perly been termed) of the noble Baron 
who ſpoke laſt but one, I proteſt I could 
ſee nothing in it, except loud declama- 


tion, incapable of anſwering any other 
purpoſes, than to miſemploy the time 


of noble Barons, ſow the ſeeds of diſ- 
G 3 '- content, 
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content, and interrupt the harmony of 
the nation.” 


This faid, the Lord Bardolph fate 
down. Whereupon the Lord Geoffrey 
Fitz-Peter aroſe, and replied in the 
words which follow: „ ſhould feel 
myſelf afflicted, illuſtrious Nobles, at 
what hath this moment fallen from a 
Baron on the other fide of the Hall, if 
J conſidered his opinion to be of much 


conſequence in this Aſſembly. The 


Baron calls for argument. The hour 
of argument is not yet come (I did 
but preface): when it ſhall have come, 
facts are the arguments I mean to uſe; 
facts unfolded by indiſputable depo- 
nents; facts atteſted by inſurmountable 
authority. And now, ere I cloſe my 
lips, let me here admoniſh that giddy 
Baron to beware henceforward in what 
manner he expreſſes himſelf, relative to 


wT 
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my ſentiments or behaviour in this 
Aſſembly. Shall the aſs lift the hoof at 
the lion? Nemo me impunè laceſſit. He 
who ſhoots his arrow againſt me, ſhall 
find it returned to hum dipped in mortal 


venom.” | 


Here ceaſed the Lord Fitz-Peter. But 
the Lord Bardolph wriggled on his 
bench, and looked fooliſh for the reſt 
of the ſeſſion. 


The Lord Abbot of Weſtminſter now 
moved the queſtion of adjournment ; a 


motion which arouſed Roger Bigod, Earl 


of Norfolk : © It is not without ſurpriſe, 
illuſtrious Barons, obſerved he, that I 
hear the reverend Dignitary ſolicit us ts 
adjourn, when I reflect that no unimpor- 
tant ſhare of thoſe very outrages which 
are the ſubject of the preſent diſcuſſion, 
were, during the late miſgovernment, 
G 4 directed 
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directed againſt the Clergy. Methinks, 
illuſtrious Nobles, that the venerable 
Lord ſhould be the laſt in this Aſſembly 
to come forward with ſuch a motion; 


the effect of which would moſt clearly 
be to retard, if not annthilate, the mea- 
ſure for chaſtiſing the authors of thoſe 
violences, to which the eccleſiaſtics 


have been particularly expoſed. I ſhall 


therefore, noble Barons, conclude with 
expreſſing my wiſh and expectation that 


the reverend Abbot will not inſiſt upon 


his motion.“ 


Thus ſpake the Earl of Norfolk. He 
was followed by the valiant Earl of 


Saliſbury *, who ſaid, «I apprehend, il- 
luſtrious Barons, that an expedient may 


be found, which will at once meet the 
ideas 


„ 1 — e and natural fon of 
Xing Henry the ond. 
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1 
ideas of the Lord Abbot of Weſtminſter; 
and of the high-deſcended Earl who 
hath deprecated his motion. Except 
that of the Lord 'Abbot, there 1s, as 
yet, ſtrictly ſpeaking, no motion before 
the Houſe. The patriotic Baron who 
ſpoke firſt in the debate, after the ad- 
dreſs to his Highneſs had been decided 
on, hath declared his intention of 
moving this Aſſembly to take the ſtate 
of the kingdom into conſideration, as 
ſoon as the buſineſs of the ſubſidy ſhall 
be concluded. Now I do not conceive 


why that noble-minded Baron may not 
as well; nay preferably, make his mo- 
tion at this inſtant, without tarrying for 
the buſineſs of the ſubſidy, which, in 
the preſent temper of the Houſe, ap- 
pears likely to be carried through as a 
mere matter of courſe. The motion 
once made, we may then, illuſtrious 

| Barons, 


C 


venerable Dignitary, without injuring 
che meaſure which is at WY in 
— ” 


This ſaid, the Earl of Saliſbury re- 


ſumed his ſeat ; and the Lord Geoffrey 


Fitz-Peter thus addreſſed the great Aſ- 
fembly : *I am thankful to the heroic 
Earl who hath juſt ſpoken ; firſt, for his 
approbation of the object I have in view, 
and, fecondly, for the hint which he 


hath afforded me, with reſpect to the 


mode of procedure. I therefore, auguſt 
Barons, now move you, that this Houſe 
do meet again on Thurſday next, 26 


a of the ſtate of the nation. 


The motion was ſeconded oy the Earl 
of Pembroke and Strogul; and the queſ- 
tion OE put by the Lord Biſhop of 

Wincheſter, 


[ 207 } 
Wincheſter (he preſiding in the abſence - 
of the Chancellor), was carried by a ma- 
jority of ſeventy-five to fifteen, 
| 


This done, the Barons ad journed. 
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C HAP. XXXVII. 


| N O ſooner was it known in the me- 


tropolis, that the Lord Geoffrey Fitz- 


Peter, a very popular Baron, had made 


a ſpeech relating to the diſtreſſes of the 
land, and that the condition of the 
kingdom was to be conſidered on the 
enſuing Thurſday, than vaſt multitudes 


vere ſeized with a keen deſire to be pre- 


ſent, they expecting to hear great 


ſpeaking. 


Prodigious therefore was the concourſe 
which aſſembled at the entrance of the 
great Hall of Weſtminſter, early, very 
early in the morning. This aſſemblage 
conſiſted, for the major part, of ladies, 


who, as ſoon as the doors were thrown, 
open, 
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open, tuſhed impetuouſly forward, de- 
ſpiſing the ſpears and battle-axes which 
menaced them in front, and the entrea- 
ties of the Grand Chamberlain, who 
implored them to go quietly. The 
guards were trampled down, and run 
over (for they dared not touch the 
ladies with their weapons); the multitude 
poured onward like the billows of the 
vexed ocean: ſome ſcreeched, ſome 
ſcreamed, ſome ſcolded, ſome fainted, 
ſome prayed, ſome wept; ſome loſt their 
ſhoes and ſtockings, ſome. their ruffs, 
ſome their veils, ſome the ſkirts of their 
apparel; ſome bewailed their -- bruiſed 
members, and others the crumbled cates 
and confections wherewith they had not. 
improvidently ſtored their pockets. In 
fine, the great hall was in an uproar, 
the Great Chamberlain in an agony. 


Sorry 


[ 140 3 | LY 
Sorry am I, benignant reader, that my 
| duty, as a true chronicler, compels me 
ta record occurrences ſo unfavourable 
to the fair: But thus it was in the 


. 
my 
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1 | reign of Richard, and even in times an- 
4 | tecedent thereto; it having been a cuſ- c 
J | tom introduced at the Norman conqueſt, | 
1 for dames and damſels to reſort to pub- f 
1 lic councils, and to have a fondneſs for 

Fl | liſtening to what they did not under- 

1 ſtand. The tumult at length ſubſided, 

1 and the rioters were fee depoſited 


1 „ galleries. 


El | And now a few Barons appear; now 
; they chat upon the benches; now others 
| E drop in, and others; now the houfe be- 
 Þ& 


1 gins to thicken ; now the hum of con- 
bf 1 fuſed voices is heard; now the Chan- 


= 
\ 
* 
3 


—_ cellor takes the wool-ſack ; now prayers 
3 are read; after which, but not till then, 


F mz Þ 


the aſſembly. becomes full, very full, In 
fine, order 1s proclaimed, and filence 
recommended. Each Baron puts on his 
beſt gravity 3 even the ladies hold their 
peace, and bewitchingly hang over the 
galleries. Forthwith the ſcribe of Par- 
liament read the order of the day; which 
done, the Lord Geoffrey Fitz-Peter roſe 
up, and, having thrown his eyes around 
him, harangued the Peers as follows: 
On a former day, auguſt and martial 
Barons, I had the honour to addreſs you 
with regard. to a. ſubject which very 
deeply concerns the fame, the juſtice, 
the proſperity of this kingdom. The 
applauſe, auguſt Barons, which you be- 
ſtowed on what I uttered, and the ſplen- 
did majority by which my motion proved 
victorious, have added fuel to my zeal, 
have new-whetted my ſeverity. Ye 
Saints immortal, who have witneſſed our 
calamities, ye know if our complaints be 


juſt 


4 


4, 


ew f 


juſt and will accelerate the doom of the 
P FBC ed 


« * How long, then, preſumptuous 
Prelate f, wilt thou continue to mock our 
patience, and exaſperate the nation by N 
appearing in this aſſembly? How long 
wilt thou continue to diſgrace that feat 
of dignity? | Whither wilt thou urge 
thy headſtrong and precipitate audacity? 
Have neither the curſes of the people, 
nor the clamours of the clergy, nor the 
indignation of the nobles, nor the con- 
duct of the ſovereign, nor the dread of 
that retribution which thou haſt merited 
by thy crimes, nor the abhorrence pic- 
tured in every face that here beholds 
thee, the power to ſubdue the obſtinacy 

Tr TCL nb SE 
* Imitated from Cicero, Orat. I. in Catilinam, 
“ Duouſque tandem abuttre, c. 


+ Longchamp, the Grand Juſticiary and Chan- 
cellar. 


of thy pride, and deter thee from re- 
ſuming thy inauſpicious functions, on 
this awful and momentous occaſion? 


O melancholy pattern of obdurate guilt! 
Quit, quit that place of honour which 
thou profaneſt; lay alide the ſword of 
juſtice, which thou knoweſt not how to 
wield; deſcend from the wool-ſack, and 
kneel at yonder bar; off with that robe 
of ſtate, and; wear the garment of a cri- 
minal. Eternal powers! * the paſſive= 
neſs, the timidity of the times! The 
Barons of England are acquainted with 
his iniquities; and yet he goes unpu- 
niſhed! Unpuniſhed? nay, he fits in the 
Great Council; preſides over its delibe- 
rations; peradyenture is marking out 
_ VOL ALL: HH « the 


1 tempora, O mores ! Senatus hæc intel- 
ligit, conſul videt : hie tamen vivit. Vivit? im- 
mo vero etiam in ſenatum venit : fit publici con- 
fil particeps; notat, et deſignat oculis ad cædem 
unumquemque noftrim.”— Ip. 
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this objects of his vengeance, and de- 
voting them, in his heart, to deſtruc- 
tion. 


Forgive me, auguſt Barons, if I am 
tranſported beyond the limits of parlia- 
mentary-decorum, while exclaiming for 
equity in behalf of ourſelves, and of the 
whole Engliſh nation. You will the 
more readily indulge me in this abun- 
dant indignation, when you recall to 
your remembrance, 'that the very firſt 
act by which he ſignalized his atrocity, 
and betrayed the genuine character of 
his outrageous adminiſtration, was his 
ſeizing on the perſon of the venerable 
Prelate of Durham, a Grand Juſticiary 
and joint Guardian of the Realm, an ec- 
cleſiaſtic illuſtrious for his exemplary 
ſanctity, a ſtateſman. precious for his 
wiſdom and integrity, and who, had he 
been united with a opllcague leſs auda- 
| cious, 


16 1 

cious, would have watched over this 

kingdom with a heaven directed mind, 

and reſtored us to his ſovereign a con- 

tented and happy people. Was it his 
virtues, barbarian, that put your vices 

to the bluſh; or his knowledge that diſ- \ 
mayed your ignorance ; or the odour of | 

his good name contraſted to your infa- 

my, or his piety oppoſed to your un- 

godlineſs, or his probity compared with 

your corruption, or, in fine, the whole 

reſplendent maſs of his deſerts eclipſing 

your foul demerits, and reducing you to 
inſignificance, that prompted you to 

impriſon that aged and hoary dignitary, 

in violation of all law, and as an out- 

rage to your ſovereign, to your country, 

and to your God? 


Could nothing obtain liberty for 
that great and good man, but an utter SS 
dereliction of thoſe powers and poſſeſ. 

H 2 ſions, i 
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ſions wherewith King Richard had in- 
veſted him on his departure for the Holy 
Land? Is it a thing aſtoniſhing, auguſt 
and gallant Barons, that he who deſpiſed 
the mandatory epiſtle of the Sovereign“ 
in behalf of his repreſentative and dele- 
gate in authority, ſhould dare to com- 
mit violence where the object was leſs 
exalted? No, generous Barons, the cap- 
tivity of his colleague was a ſignal to all 
orders, of what they were to expect from 
his ambition and rapacity. It was held 
up as an example to overawe, and to 
ſtrike terror into thoſe of inferior dig- 
nity, and to teach the men of England 
to bow down without a murmur. 


« That 


— 


* Richard, hearing of theſe enormities, wrote 
to Longchamp, and appointed a Committee of the 
moſt powerful among the Barons, to controul his 
authority : but he paid no heed to the letter, 1 
| the Barons were afraid to act. 


1 17 J 
* That avarice was united to this thirſt 


of ſole dominion, is evinced, illuſtrious 
Barons, by his wreſting from the captive 


regent the wealthy earldom of Northum- 
berland, which Richard, his royal maſ- 


ter, had conferred on him for lite, in re- 
turn for ample ſervices received from 
that good prelate, when the hero was 


preparing for his expedition againſt the 


Infidels. Thus, high-deſcended Barons, 
was the ancient and princely patrimony 
of the Percies uſurped by an alien“, 
who owes his original to the very dregs 
of the commonalty. | 


« By theſe outrages, auguſt Barons, 
hath this vain and haughty churchman 
been enabled to maintain that more than 
regal pomp, and that incredible luxury, 
which compoſe the ſecond. chapter in 
the hiſtory of his enormities,” With 

H 3 the 
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He was a Norman by birth. 
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tte ſums which he amaſſed by theſe 
violent and lawleſs means, did he enliſt 
and ſupport fifteen hundred foreign 
troopers, a very army, collected from 
amongſt the outlaws and banditti of 
every nation, who attended him in all 
his progreſſes, ſerving at once as inſtru- 
ments of his arrogance and of his deſ- 
- potiſm. To this every Baron who hears 
| me can bear witneſs. Have we not be- 
held him, in the midſt of this crew of 
malefactors (himſelf a more offenceful 
malefactor than any of them), vain- glo- 
riouſly parading from ſhire to ſhire, in- 
flicting his unappeaſable revenge upon 
his enemies, and glutting his retainers 
with the ſpoil? It was not to diſpenſe 
juſtice, but to ſanction all injuſtice, by 
his own iniquitous example; it was not 
to unlock and interpret the law, but to 
tread down all law, and affront all juriſ- 
prudence, that he hawked about the en- 
n © figns 
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ſigns of judicature through the realm, 
an itinerant ſcourge, a periodical peſti- 
lence. Inſtead of the gravity of a Juſ- 
ticiary, the deportment of a Bacchanal, 
inſtead of the ſanctity of a Prelate, the 
indevotion of a libertine was, alas! but | 

too viſible to the thunder-ſtruck com- 
munity 


The march of this grand voluptu- 
ary, this high-prieſt of ſenſuality, was 
as a malignant blaſt that withered our 
proſperity, and ſpread fear, and famine, 
and deſpair, throughout the nation. 
When he halted at any monaſtery for 
refreſhment and repoſe, it is a fact de- 
plorably well known (for it was fre- 
quently, very frequently experienced), 
that himſelf and his fifteen hundred ma- 
lefactors have conſumed, in the ſpace of 
a ſingle night, the full revenue of maay 
years! 1n this, illuſtrious Barons, laying 

H 4 waſte 
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waſte even holy church, which it was his 
duty both ſpiritually and temporally to 
defend, and waging war with Heaven 
itſelf, 

And here, Barons, it is not without 
affliction and ſhame (ſhame for the foul 
blot upon the Peerage), that I mention, 
that in the retinue, in the banditti, of 
this unhallowed and inſatiable eccleſiaſ- 
tic, many knights, many —— nobles, 
were ambitious of being enrolled; eſ- 
teeming 1t-their pride, or, paradventure, 
their profit, to:embelliſh with their pre- 
ſence the vile train of the Juſticiary ! I 
bluſh, ſo help me Heaven, for this Aſ- 


ſembly, while I rouſe to its recollection 


the ignominy of ſome amongſt us. O 
profligate degeneracy ! Where was the 


pride of ſtation, where the renown of an- 


ceſtry, where the unſullied ſtatelineſs, 
the grandeur of heart, the high glory, 


E . 
and diſtinction, and characteriſtic of 
nobility? What! was there not at leaſt 
one order in the kingdom, one generous 
confederacy, unanimous in its contempt 
or deteſtation of the Juſticiary? 


<« But let us haſten from this ungrate- 
ful and humiliating article, to other mo- 
numents of the inſolence and iniquity of 
this governor, whoſe domination had 
now reached its zenith, and who, by 
virtue of his legatine commiſſion, ac- 
counted himſelf ſecure from any ſecular 
retribution. I believe, illuſtrious Ba- 
rons, you have imprinted on your hearts 
the ſad remembrance of that day, when 
the Lord Archbiſhop of York, that 
high-born Prelate of the royal houſe of 
Plantagenet, the offspring of Henry, our. 


late triumphant ſovereign, and brother 

to the fearleſs hero who now fills the 

Engliſh throne, was hurried to a com- 
_— 


E. 4 22 ] 
mon priſon, for his patriotiſm in at 
tempting to ſet limits to the ambition 
and all-devouring tyranny of the Su- 
preme Adminiſtrator. 


1 By this time, however, (bleſſed be the 
Saints and Apoſtles in Paradiſe!) the for- 
bearance of the nation was exhauſted. 


Dejection was ſucceeded by rage. This 


ſecond invaſion of eccleſiaſtical immu- 
nity, this reiterated impiety, and ſcorn 
of earth and heaven, were more than, 
either as Engliſhmen, or as Chriſtians, 
we could brook; and an exaſperated peo- 
ple cried aloud for inſtant vengeance 


on the profane and tyrannical aggreſſor. 
What followed, auguſt Barons? Prince 


John, the illuſtrious brother of his High- 
neſs, feeling for the inſult offered to holy 
Church, feeling for the miſeries of the 


State, feeling for the wounded dignity of 
the houſe of Plantagenet, for his own ho- 


nour, 


i 23 ]- | 
nour, as a prince of the blood royal, and 
as a near kinſman of the injured Arch 
biſhop, convenes the Barons and Pre- 
lates of the kingdom at the town of 
Reading, and ſummons the proud Juſ- 
ticiary to anſwer for his atrocity. Did 
the malefactor obey ? did he appear? 
did he acknowledge his many crimes 
and enormities to that Aſſembly, and 
deprecate with humility the refentment 


of the Legiſlature? No, Barons, no; 


nor is it matter of much aſtoniſhment, 
that he who had twice contemned the 
mandates of his Royal Maſter, which en- 
joined him to ceaſe from his unwarrant- 
able proceedings, and admit of certain 
counſellors and co-adjutors in the go- 
vernment, it is not, I ſay, aſtoniſhing, 
that ſuch a man ſhould pay no heed to 
the citation of the Parliament, over 
which he had ſo repeatedly and ſo ar- 
rogantly domineere. 

i « No 
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No, inſolent and injurious Juſticiary, 
your pride, or rather your apprehen- 
ſions, would not ſuffer you to attend the 
Great Council aſſembled at Reading; 
you were, doubtleſs, ſenſible that your 
own overbearing, immoderate, inſatiable 
courſe of deſpotiſm had inflamed the 
Engliſh nation with too furious an ani- 
moſity againſt your meaſures and your 
perſon, to leave you any hope of mercy, 
or of moderation, from your proſecutors. 
What path, then, did you purſue? what 
tokens of magnanimity and heroiſm did 
you diſplay, in this ſo perilous conjunc- 
ture, in this tempeſtuous ſcene of uni- 
verſal patriotiſm, when your adverſa- 
Ties were innumerable, your friends few 
and timorous, your very guards, your 
banditti, diſmayed, and ready to aban- 
don you to the vengeance of the com- 
munity? You ' fled to the Tower of 
London: there you did not tarry long. 
7s | There 
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There was ſomething ominous, you 
thought, in the very aſpect of that for- 
treſs : it occurred to you, that you had 
committed yourſelf to priſon, and un- 
wittingly ſpared your proſecutors t the 
trouble of apprehending you. 


« Alarmed with theſe diſmal ideas; 
and picturing, in your eaſeleſs and pu- 
ſillanimous fancy, that you already be- 
held the ſcaffold laid out for you in the 
court-yard; and the block, and the black 
baize, and your coffin, and your execu- 
tioner ; while imaginary ſheriffs haunted 
your hall and anti-chamber, and viſionary 
axes hovered round you in the air ; you 
adopted the reſolution of ſtealing out of 
the realm (the wiſeſt and ſafeſt action 
you had ever yet committed), and of 
ſheltering your iniquity in ſome foreign 
land, under the puiſſance of your lega- 
tine authority. In fine, you abdicated 

| | che 
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the ſupremacy which you had but too 


long enjoyed, and this in the ripe vigour 


and INS 24 of your deſpotiſm, 


« You deſerted the Tower then. Re- 


collect, illuſtrious Barons, I beſeech ye, 


the ever-memorable retreat of the firſt 
Officer of the Crown, the Guardian of 
the Realm, the Grand Juſticiary, the 
Legate of his Holineſs the Pope. I will 
relate the adventure, Prelate, even for 


the advantage of your memory; ſince, 


haply, in the precipitation of your exit, 
and in the tumult of hoſtile legions that 


were then beſieging that citadel wherein 


you had immured yourſelf, you- might 
not have ſufficiently adverted to the cir- 
cumſtances by which you were effecting 
your eſcape. 


* On the third day, then, of the ſiege, 


you arrayed yourſelf 1 in the apparel of a 
damſel, 


| 

! 
; 
; 
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damſel, a domeſtic of the Conſtable of 


the Tower, and, having covered your 


face with a wimple*, eluded in that 


_ diſguiſe the vigilance of the beſiegers. 


Befriended by fortune thus far, you pro- 
ceeded to the neareſt wharf, where you 
inquired for a wherry to convey you down 


the Thames, and made known to the 
watermen, who admired at your voice 


and deportment, ill according with your 


feminine attire, that you were a wait- 
ing-woman to the Counteſs of Kent, 
and in a huge great hurry to meet your 
Lady at Graveſend.” The watermen 
damned you for a ſwaggering bitch, and 
{wore they could not row you ſo far. 
[Here ſome damſels tittering in the 
gallery, the Earl of Cheſter, and other 
grave Barons, looked up with great ſo- 


| lemnity. This quieted the diſturbance.] 
At length you pulled out your purſe, 


and, 
* A veil, 
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and, by the power of golden eloquence, 
prevailed with them to yield to your en- 
treaties. You are handed down the lad- 
der; (graceful creature!) you ſtride 


over the gunnel; you ſeat yourſelf in 


the boat : the oars are then dipped, and 
you depart from that metropolis where 
nothing but execration and calamity 
awaited you. 


10 O memorable event O unparalleled 
metamorphoſis! The Grand Juſticiary, 


the Guardian of the Realm, he who had 


ſo lately been the delegate of Royalty, 
who had arbitrarily diſpoſed of the lives 
and fortunes of a whole people, now 
glided down the river, a fugitive in diſ- 
guiſe, and indebted for his ſafety to a 
petticoat! Sic tranſit gloria mundi. We 
ſhould ponder upon this, auguſt Barons. 
The very petticoats of the Chancellor 


are a leſſon of ſound morality ; for who 


ever 


* 
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ever expected (I am ſure the Guardian 
of the Realm did not), that a perſon of 
his elevated ſtation ſhould. be compelled 
thus abruptly to abdicate his pomp, and 
exchange his pontificals for a petticoat? 
It reminds me, auguſt Barons, of cer- 
tain ſhows which are faid to have been 
- Exhibited in days of old*, where he who 
had performed the part of ſome hero, 
or great potentate, at length put off his 

_ coſtly robes, and aſſumed the habit of a 
clown in ſome inferior entertainment. 


« Well then, the Juſticiary took leave 
of us in petticoats. By holy Paul, I 
would have given the revenue of half a 
year, to have been witneſs of your em- 
barkation. Did your ladyſhip not weep, 
to be conſtrained to relinquiſh thoſe 
Vor. II. 1 ſcenes 
» Dramatic repreſentations were but little, if 


at all, known in England, ſo early as the 12th 
century. 
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| ſcenes where you had enjoyed ſuch 
adoration and ſuch ſway ; where your 
ſmiles gave hope, your frowns deſpair, 
to the aſpiring throng of ſuitors that 
inceſſantly ſurrounded you? You would 
not even liſt up your wimple, lady, to 
take a farewell view of thoſe ramparts 
and thoſe palaces, within which you 
had ſo often ſhown your triumphs and 
your cruelty, Peradventure, prudent 
and coy, you were unwilling that the 
boatmen ſhould be dazzled with thoſe 
beauties of which they had already 
formed ſo favourable an idea. 


I will not, heroic Barons, inſiſt fur- 
ther on this adventure; ſave only, that 
when he had arrived at Graveſend, his 
petticoats, while he was handed out of 
the wherry, were arreſted by an unlucky 
hook, and diſcovered. his reverend legs 


o 
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to the watermen, who were on the point 


of revealing their ſuſpicions to the rab- 
ble, when a ſeaſonable bribe of a 


weighty purſe of angels* ſecured their 


ſilence and his own impunity. - It is 
well known, auguſt Barons, that he im- 
mediately took ſhipping at Graveſend, 
and, without meeting any ſiniſter event, 
was conveyed to the neighbouring con- 


tinent. And this leads me round to the- 


laſt article of crimination, namely, that, 
though ſtripped of his high dignities 
by the Parliament, he nevertheleſs con- 
tinued, under colour of his legatine au- 
thority, to moleſt the peace and welfare 
of the State, and to favour the ambi- 
tious feld of our enemies. 


« T have now, heroic Barons, ſummed - 


up the political fins of the Prelate who 
yet AD the woolſack.. The facts 
1.8 which 


* A a coin, worth ten ſhillings. 
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which 1 have adduced, are too noto- 
rious to this nation, to require any do- 
cuments or evidence to eſtabliſh them; 
and, however uneaſy certain Barons may 
be, with reſpect to the neceſſity of proof 
and argument, [here the Lord Fitz- 


Peter glanced his eye at the Baron Bar- 


dolph] I believe, illuſtrious Peers, it 


will be found, in the preſent circum- 


ſtance, that authenticity ſtares us in the 
face, and that all the power of logic, 


with whole legions of witneſſes, could 
not add either to the trfith or the im- 


portance of what J have uttered. 


“ Nevertheleſs; illuſtrious Barons, if 
it be the ſenſe of this Aſſembly, that 
teſtimonies ſhould be called for in affir- 
mation of theſe charges, the. deputies 
of the rifled monaſteries, the multitudes 
"aggrieved by his iniquitous deciſions, 
"the multitudes 8 property hath been 
* 


— 


L 

ravaged by his banditti, many alſo who 
have ſuffered from him particular indig- 
nities, are in readineſs at theſe doors to 
atteſt and corroborate the facts which 
have been related. In fine, auguſt 
Barons, ſuch of our own order as have 
experienced the dread effects of his ras 
pacity and tyranny, are here preſent on 
the ſpot to ſupport me with their teſti- 
mony. - Amongſt theſe,” I behold with 
pleaſure the good Biſhops of York and 
Durham, the outrages againſt whom 
form a principal figure in the catalogue 
of his offences. 


« Deſcend, then, preſumptuous Pre- 
late, from that ſeat of dignity, deſcend ; 
off with thy robe of ſtate, and wear the 
garment of-a criminal. There was, 
auguſt Barons, there was of old time, 
in this kingdom, that degree of fervid 

13 Pp 


3 
0 patriotiſmꝰ, which incited a brave nobility 
to exerciſe more rigour on a flagitious and 
traitorous citizen, than againſt the moſt 
unvuearied and deſtructive foreign enemy. 
And think not, obnoxious churchman, 
that either your legatine commiſſion, or 
the artful impreſſions which you have 
had the ability to make upon the mind 
of your indulgent and misinformed So- 
vereign, are ſufficient to reinſtate you in 
thoſe honours and that authority, frem 
which you were expelled by the rage of 
an oppreſſed people. You ſhall not im- 
poſe on the good- nature of your Prince, 
at the preſent joyful juncture, in dero- 
gation and deſpite of the reſolves of the 
community. The voice of Parliament 
P muſt 
* Fuit, fuit iſta quondam in hac republics 
virtus, ut viri fortes acrioribus ſuppliciis civem 
 pernicioſum, quam acerbiſſimum hoſtem coerce- 


rent.“ —Cic. in Catal, Or, J. _— . 
* TY * 4 
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mut be heard: we are competent to 
burl you, a ſecond time, from that high 
and puiſſant ſtation which you have 
filled with ſuch diſhonour. 


4 Deſcend, then, preſumptuous Pre- 


late, and repair to yonder bar: off with 


that robe of ſtate, and wear the garment 


of a criminal. Your lamp of glory 


burns dim; for that which fed it (the 
richneſs of good works) is waſted to the 
laſt poor particle. On you then, illuſ- 
trious Barons, do I call: rekindle in 
your breaſts your former gallant ſpirit ; 
aſſert the force and dignity of your own 
decrees, and the cauſe of an injured 
people, who look up for redreſs to you : 


fo ſhall your fortunes flouriſh while the 
breath of life remains, and your deeds, 


in future centuries, be quoted by poſ- 
terity, as precedents of whatever ismag- 
nanimous and praiſe-worthy. 


Fs: .. = MM 


Thou too *, O bleſſed and immortal 
Saint, in whoſe hands are the keys of 
Heaven; to whom it is appointed to 
admit or to repulſe, when the ſpirits of 
the departed ſolicit entrance at the gate; 
whoſe name we venerate at yonder hal- 
lowed ſhrinef; hear us from thy ſtation 
where thou dwelleſt above the ftars ; 
inſpire us with juſtice, with fortitude, 
with the love of our country ; confound 
and abaſe its enemies; and, when they 
ſhall hereafter - preſent themſelves be- 
fore thee, at the portals of Paradiſe, 
deal with them as their actions here in 
this world may have merited ! 


*« To conclude, illuſtrious Barons, I 
accuſe William Longchamp, Lord Bi- 
— FEA ſhop 
Tum tu, Jupiter, qui iſdem, quibus hæc 


urbs, auſpiciis a Romulo es conſtitutus „quem fla. 
torem hujus urbis,” &c.— Id. 


1 The Abbey of Weſtminſter, dedicated to 
St. Peter, 


E | 
ſhop of Ely, Chancellor and Grand Juf. 
_ ticiary of this realm, of high crimes and 
miſdemeanors againſt the Majeſty of the 
State, againſt the perſon and government 
of his Highneſs, andagainſt the peace and 
proſperity of the whole people of Eng- 
land. And accordingly, auguſt Barons, 
I move you, that the charge firſt exhi- 
bited, to wit, the wanton impriſonment 
of Hugh Lord Biſhop of Durham, and 
Joint Juſticiary, do form an article of 
impeachment againſt the faid William 
Longchamp.” | 


Here ended the Lord Geoffrey Fitz- 
Peter, to whom was handed, foon after 
he had reſumed his ſeat, a tankard of 
mulled fack, with toaſt and nutmeg in 
it; that Baron being much exhauſted. 
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'TH E motion already mentioned was 
ſeconded by the Lord De Clifford: after 
whom roſe the Grand Juſticjary, who 


advanced from the woolſack, and ad- 
| dreſſed the Aſſembly as follows: © I 
have liſtened, noble Barons, with no 
light degree of impatience, to the ha- 


rangue of the intemperate and declama- 
tory Lord | Here there was a loud cry of 


« Order” from every part of the Aſſem- 


bly] who hath brought forward this ill- 


grounded accuſation. , (I am in order; 


J apply no term to that extraordinary 
Baron, but what his conduct, on this 


and a former day, deſerves.) This bu- 
ſineſs is founded altogether in faction, 


and hath for its object nothing leſs than 
++" Tony the 
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the moleſtation, nay ruin, of the govern- 
ment of our gracious and heroic Sove- 
reign. It is a blot, a foul ſtigma, upon 
the fame of the Engliſh nation, and 
cannot fail of exciting both aſtoniſhment 
and odium in every foreign kingdom, 
that our benign and juſt Monarch, whoſe 
captivity we had ſo long deplored, was 
ſcarce welcomed to the palace of his 
progenitors, when diſturbances were fo- 
mented in the Great Council of the 
realm, and propoſitions, replete with 
diſloyalty and rebellion, held forth for 
the removal and eien of his faith- 
ful Miniſters. 


« Some ſacrifice the hydra of faction 
would demand; and the Grand Juſti- 
ciary hath been ſingled out for the vic- 


tim. But I am not, noble Barons, to 


be ſhaken by the tempeſt which roars 
around me. Integer vitæ, ſceleriſque 


Purus, : | 
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purus, I look dowm with contempt upon 


thoſe who perſecute me, and aſk no 
protector, but Heaven that aids the juſt, 


and that royal and benignant maſter who 
Js aN * x rectitude. N 5 


ce With A pd to the various articles 


of crimination urged againſt me, I muſt 


obſerve in the firſt place, that, if I im- 


priſoned the Lord Biſhop of Durham, it 


was by reaſon of his being a turbulent 
and diſaffected Prelate ; [Here there 
was an outcry of « Oh! Oh!] what 
I did was purely for the happineſs of the 
realm, and for the ſafety of that go- 
vernment which, in conjunction with 


| myſelf, he had been deputed by his 


Highneſs to adminiſter. In fine, I 
found that 1 could do bufineſs better 
without him, and that affairs would 


glide onward in à more ſmooth and 
Wy ſtream. It hath been likewiſe ob 


jected 


{447 
jected to me, that I forced him to ſur- 
render up the earldom of Northumber- 
land. I own; the fact; and alledge, in Its 
| juſtificatipn, that, perilouſly ſituated as 
the kingdom then was, (the Sovereign 
in remote countries, expoſed. to the 
chance of war; a faithleſs and ambi- 
tious enemy in a neighbouring nation, i 
ever ready to take advantage of our 
troubles, and itnbecillity ; and, at the 
fame time, a faction of reſtleſs Barons 
here at home) I eſteemed i it my bounden 
duty to provide for the public weal, at 
the expence of an opulent individual. 
For the revenues of the earldom of Nor- 
thumberland are ample, and, when ap- 
plied to public ſervices, could be pro- 
ductive of ample benefit. I went upon 
the great ſcale of expediency, and con- 
ſidered the proſperity (indeed I may ſay 
the ſalvation) of the kingdom which I 
i . to govern, as paramount to all 
other 


„ 
other obligations. If it was an outrage, 
it was a patriotic ou trage. But ſo far 
Vas I from deeming i it an act of violence 
or injuſtice, that I applauded myſelf for 
the meaſure, and expected ( alas! how 
blindly !) the praiſe and gratitude of this 
thoughtleſs and thankleſs nation. More- 
over, noble Barons, what buſineſs had 
the Prelate of Durham with that earl- 
dom? Was not his biſhoprick, the largeſt 
and wealthieſt in' the land, ſufficient to 
ſatisfy his ambition and prodigality? I 
truſt, therefore, that no Baron will be 
led to look upon this article as a fair 
and proper ground of accuſation againſt 
Ps HE 28 1 | 


« But the clamours of my perſecutors 
reſt not here. My retinue hath excited 
their envy and their murmurs, mur- 
murs which have. been embittered even 
to calumny. I was followed, ſay they, 
72 % i Fe by 
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1 by an army, conſiſting of foreign out- 
laws, whenſoever I made a progreſs 
through the kingdom. But is any Baron 
who hears me ſo unacquainted with 
ſound policy, and with the cuſtoms 
eſtabliſhed in every well-ordered State, 
as not to know that the abſence of a 
Sovereign ſhould be compenſated by an 
additional degree of ſplendor in the per- 
ſon who repreſents him? The magni- 
ficence of a Vicegerent 1s a point of 

State neceſſity, not a matter of per- 
ſonal oſtentation in him. The multi- 
tude muſt be dazzled; nay more, it 
muſt be awed; and nothing ſo much 
conduces to effect theſe wholeſome ends, 
as that exterior blaze of dignity which 
tells at once, that the delegate of the 
Prince hath the power, as well as the 
poſt, of a ſupreme adminiſtrator. | 
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As to the unknightly calumny, that 
the perſons who compoſed my retinue 
were criminals and banditti; I rejoice, 
noble Barons, at this opportunity of 

declaring, as well on their behalf as my 
_ own, that thoſe perſons were of un- 
ſullied repute, that they were all honeſt 
gentlemen of Poitou and Gaſcony, ſome 
of whom attended me to this kingdom 
from affection, the reſt from a defire of 
improving themſelves in chivalry. It is 
monſtrous, I vow to the heavens, that 
things in themſelves innocent, ſhould 
thus'be made the paſtime of * 
and defamation. 


The next unwarrantable charge 
againſt me is, that I and my malefactors, 
as the Baron hath injuriouſly and viru- 
lently ſtyled them, were in the habit of 
_ devouring the revenues of the monaſ- 
5 teries, under colour of our travelling 
expences, 
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expences, and thus of pillaging and im- 
poveriſhing thoſe religious foundations. 


I could not always anſwer for what my 


people might conſume. We were a 


pretty numerous body. But the abbeys 
and priories, by the very nature of their 
endowment, are, it is well known, under 
a perpetual obligation to receive all tra- 
vellers, and afford refreſhment to them. 
Why elſe the very liberal, and even exor- 
bitant donations of the pious and cha- 
ritable founders of thoſe ' fraternities, 
which are themſelves governed by the 
canons of abſtemiouſneſs and frugality 2 
The dying donors never meant that 
thoſe children of their godlineſs ſhould 
wallow in ſenſuality, but that the vaſt 
poſſeſſions which they bequeathed to 
holy Church ſhould be for the nouriſh- 
ment of religion, and for the mainte- 
nance of hoſpitality. To whom then, 
une Barons, is this hoſpitality more 

Vol. III. K due, 


- 
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due, than to thoſe who tail and ſeat 


under the hurden of ſtate affairs, and 
to their faithful — meritorious re- 
tainers? F on 


Moreqver, what they expend upon 
their temporal ſuperiors may be, rec- 
koned as a gift to God; for Kings 
are the Viceroys of Heaven; and I, as 
Grand Juſticiary, was the-deputy of @ 
King. I marvel, as I hope for Para- 
diſe, to hear the monaſteries complain. 
What if my people did make a little ha- 


vock in the refectory? Let the fathers 


heal the wound with ſelf-denial : it be- 
ſeems them, Faſting is their trade, 
mortification their amuſement. Thrift 
and ſobriety will ſettle all again. 


The Baron who hath moved for this 
Impeachment, lamented likewiſe, in a 


Wartens Aar wur, ta at even ſeveral of the 


| Nobles 


( 149 J 
Nobles had deemed it honourable to be 
of my retinue. Well, Barons, I can fee 
nothing melancholy in this. Many Peers 
were of my train, it is true, and they 
conſidered themſelves very happily ſitu- 
ated in being there: it was a ſchool of 
politics and heroiſm. Many a hopeful 
Earl and raw Baron received there his 
firſt rudiments of courteſy and wiſdom. 
Their parents and guardians contended 
with emulation for the liberty of placing 
them, as it were, beneath my auſpices; 
preſaging their future excellence from 
the profitable opportunity, 


« I come now to the next head of cri-- 
mination. I am charged with having 
incarcerated the Archbiſhop of York, a 
Prelate of the blood royal. I did fo, and 
I juſtify the deed ; for he diſloyally op- 
poſed the executive authority, thereby 
cndangering the public weal, and afford- 
K 2 ing 
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ing an ill example to others high in rank, 


who were already but too prone to over- 
turn the Conſtitution. At ſuch a criſis 
I would have impriſoned any of you; 
I would have impriſoned Prince John 


| himſelf; I would have impriſoned the 


Queen Dowager. When the welfare, 
the very being of a kingdom 1s at ſtake, 
we muſt pay no reſpect to perſons. It 
behoves him who rules with but a dele- 
gated power to be more jealous of any en- 
croachment thereon, thaneven him who is 
himſelf the prime fountain of authority. 
I held the ſceptre only as atruſt, and was 
to render an account of my ſtewardſhip. 
I ſhall fay nothing, noble Barons, of 
the daring and illegal Convention that 
was held at Reading, nor of the equally 


daring and illegal citation by which I 
was ſummoned thither to anſwer, as a 


criminal, for a firm, Juſt, and ſalutary 
exertion 
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exertion of my power. But I was not 
to be bullied by a faction. What then? 
I took refuge in the Tower of London, 
from the malignity of my enemies, and 
endeavoured to prevent a lawleſs and 
ambitious rout from violating that power 
of which I was the depoſitary. I de- 
termined, as became a faithful and ſtre- 

/ nuous ſervant of the Crown, to ſtruggle 
for the preſervation of order and of the 
laws, which thoſe confederated ruffians 
[* Order, order“ were about to tram- 
ple on. * 


0 


« As to the mode of my retreat, when 

1 found that the torrent of ſedition was 
coo ſtrong, it hath furniſhed the ſame 
Baron who preferred the ſeveral char- 
ges, with a copious theme for merri- 
ment, and for malicious exaggeration. 
I withdrew in female apparel. Was 
there any thing extraordinary in that? 
K 3 In 
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In the moment of danger, any meaſure 


that conduces to ſecurity is laudable. 
Even granting that it were diſgraceful, 
it muſt have been leſs ſo to me than 
to many others. I was no knight, no 


warrior: nay, as an eccleſiaſtic, I was 
partly in petticoats already, [ Ha! ha! 


ha! ha!] But be theſe things as they 
may, there was nothing novel in the ſitu- 
ation. Hercules wore petticoats at the 
command of a Queen of Lydia; Achilles, 
the grand Achilles, that demi-god of 
war, wore petticoats at the court of Ly- 
comedes. Wherefore, -then, ſhould it 


| be accounted ſuch an ignominy in me? 


« The laſt' charge exhibited againſt 
me is, that. after my departure I diſ- 
turbed the peace of England, under pre- 


text of my commiſſion as the Legate of 


his Holineſs. If to correct thoſe abuſes 


which were creeping into religion; if to 
admoniſh 
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admoniſh, from time to time, the diſor- 
derly eccleſiaſtics, and collect with 4 
pious rigour the revenues of the holy 
Father; if to watch, with a jealous eye; 
all invaſions from the laity on the pri- g 
vileges and prerogatives of the clerical 
profeſſion; if, in fine, to oppoſe and 
puniſh all heretical adventurers, and 
keep Chriſtianity from going aſtray ; if 
this, Barons, and the foregoing, be to 
diſturb the peace of kingdoms, I glory - 
in my turbulence, and will ſooner yield 
my life, than ſhrink back from the ſa- 
cred duty. Spiritual affairs have that 
pre-eminence over temporal, that the 
mandate of a Legate fuperſedes all local 
laws: the haughtieſt Peers amongſt ye 
muſt ſubmit to the meaneſt Friar, when 
deputed by the Apoſtolical Vicegerent of 
_ Chrift, as his Ambaſſador and Plenipo- 

tentiary in things that are not of this 
world, a ghoſtly politician, employed to 
K 4 negoclate 
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negociate your eternal peace hereafter, 
Who then ſhall queſtion what I have 
done for holy Church? Beware, Ba- 
Tons,” beware, how ye intermeddle in 
matters appertaining to the See of 
Rome: it is a rock upon which many a 
mighty man hath periſhed. The recent 
example of your deceaſed Monarch 
Henry“ ſhould, methinks, deter ye from 
embroiling - yourſelves with Heaven; 
for the Pope is the Apoſtle of Heaven, 


and I:am his Lieutenant and Miſſio- 


nary.“ | Ai 


Here ended the Lord Biſhop of Ely, 
who had no ſooner repoſed his weary 
frame upon the woolſack, than the Lord 
1 Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, and the high-born 
Earl Warrenne, both aroſe at the ſame 
inſtant, with intention to addreſs the Aſ- 
ſembly. At length the latter nobleman 
| cert tes: obtained 
* Alluding to his quarrel with Becket. 
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obtained the — and delivergd 
his opinion as follows: 


« I imagine, heroic Barons, that the 
motive of the Lord Fitz-Peter, in rifing 
a ſecond time to addreſs this Houſe, dif- 
fered little from my own, which was a 
defire to expreſs my aſtoniſhment and 
indignation at the extraordinary defence 


juſt fabricated by the Dignitary who o- 


cupies the woolfack ; a defence, heroic 

Barons, as replete with abſurdity, as it 

was with arrogance. I would willingly 

trace it backwards, beginning with his 

laſt aſſertion, as the firſt ſtep of the lad- 

der by which I meant to reach the ſeve- 
ral ſtages of his contumacy. 


« Nevertheleſs, heroic Lords, 1 am 


perſuaded, that ſuch labour would be 
unneceſſarily beſtowed; there being, I 
am bold to * but few Barons in this 

| p it; Houſe, 


R — 


— 
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| Houſe, who are not, by this time, moſt 
_ ſatisfactorily convinced as well of the 


truth and ſtability of the charges, as of 


the vanity, futility, ridiculouſneſs, and 


inſolence, of what hath been advanced 
as.a confutation of thoſe charges. For 


my part, I do not underſtand Latin; but 


the Dignitary who - ſpoke laſt uttered 
fomething in that language, towards the 
beginning of his ſpeech, the meaning of 
which was, as I fuppoſe, that he, the 


Juſticiary, is a harmleſs ſort of a perſon ; 


for thus much I gather from the con- 
text. In my opinion, it only proves 


him a good ſcholar; and, in ſo doing, is 


of more miſchief than advantage to his 
cauſe: for good ſcholars, I have been 
told, are, for the moſt part, good men; 
their erudition confiderably influencing 
their character. Now, illuſtrious Barons; 


what a phænomenon of turpitude muſt 


the heart of the Grand Juſticiary un- 
queſtionably 
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queſtionably prove, when his learning, 
abundant as it is acknowledged to be, 
ſo far from having purified and ame- 
liorated his morals, ſerves, alas! but as 
a varniſh to make his protligacy ſhine, 
and bring forward its colours with more 
clearneſs and diſcrimination ! His ha- 
rangue hath been a continued irony 
againſt himſelf. 


* 


« Having inſulted us in Latin, he in- 
formed us in every chapter, in every pa- 
ragraph of his defence, that he deſpiſed 

= the High Court of Parliament, that he 
0 deſpiſed the kingdom, and, peradventure, 
5 he may deſpiſe the King; for it is no un- 
= common circumſtance, heroic Lords, for 
= = thoſe who have practiſed upon the be- 
x nignity of others, to deſpiſe them in ſe- 
cret for that very benignity. When | 1 
this Prelate imagined that he had ſuffi- 
clently confounded us with magnificent 
_ deſcriptions 


* 
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deſeriptions of the duties of Vicege- 
rents, he bethought him of brow-beat- 


ing us with religion and the Pope, and 
of affrighting us from the proſecu- 
tion, by pretending to have buſineſs from 
above upon his hands. But, laymen as 
we are, illuſtrious Peers, I truſt that we 


have light enough within our minds, to 


enable us to diſtinguiſh between piety 


and impoſture; between a ſhepherd of 


the flock, and a wolf who would devour 
devour it; between a meek conductor, 
who, with his paſtoral ſtaff, deſires to 
guide us ſoftly on our way to heaven, 
and an overbearing officer, who bran- 
diſhes his crofier, and would drub us 
into life everlaſting. 


7 * 


« will not conſume your time, illuſ- 
trious Barons, in making further com- 
ments on the defence of the Juſticiary. 
The reaſons which he hath aſſigned for 

d the 


1 
the outrages that ſo hatefully diſtin- 
guiſhed his adminiſtration, are in them- 

ſelves ſo diveſted of common ſenſe, and 


even of plauſibility, as to be unworthy of 
a ſerious anſwer from any Baron in this 


Aſſembly. In fine, heroic Lords, it is 
my firm intention to give my cordial 
vote for every article of the crimina- 
tion.? 


Here ended the valorous and high- 
deſcended Earl. The Lord Bardolph 


St. Alban's aroſe, and thus accoſted the 
Great Council: 


« The obſervation which have fallen 
from the intepid Baron who ſpoke laſt, 
have anticipated what I was about to 
offer, noble Lords, with reſpect to the 
ſpeech of the reverend Dignitary on the 
woolſack. I have only, then, to remark, 
that 


held his peace. But the Lord Abbot of 
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that the ſcorn and ridicule with which 
the Grand Juſticiary hath thought pro- 
per to treat religion, in the caſe of the 
monaſtic orders, are ſo far from adding 
weight to his attempt at juſtification | 
(for it merits no better title than an at- 
| tempt), that, on the contrary, it affords 
what, in conjunction with my brethren 
who preſide over the monaſteries, I have 
long and vehemently wiſhed for; namely, 
a juſt ground for an application to his 
Holineſs, on behalf of all our Clergy, 
both regular and ſecular, for the removal 
of the Prelate of 'Ely from his legatine 
juriſdiction.“ By his ungovernable ra- 
pacity he hath given a wound to Chriſ- 
tianity, which cannot, I much fear, ad- 
EY: mit 
* C'eſt choſe que Yon a remarquee, que 
«© PEgliſe eſt traitee avec moins de refpe& par 


I les ecclefiaſtiques quand ils gouvernent, que par 


les ſeculiers.” Des Particularitez de la Vie et du 
Minifttre du Cardinal de Richelieu, par M. de Mont- 
chal, Archeveque de Toulouſe. 
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mit of a ſpeedy remedy. As to what 
regards the intereſts of the Court of 
Rome, if the Apaſtolic Father cannot 
ſend us a more devout and conſcientious 
miſſionary than the Prelate who now 
preſſes the woolfack, I will venture to 
foretell (if I know any thing of the ſen- 
timents of our Clergy), that he is likelf 
to receive but little temporal emolu- 
ment in future from the kingdom of 
England. 


The Abbot ſaid, and ſate; after whom 
the Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
aroſe, and attracted the attention of the 

Barons by theſe expreſſions: 


« am not ſurpriſed, illuſtrious and 
valiant Peers, at the reception which 
the Impeachment ſeems to meet with in 
this Aſſembly; a meaſure at once juſt, 
and vigorous, and neceſſary, The enor- 
mities 


* | „ 

8 5 8 ES | | 
x mities which "conſtitute the ſeveral 
= - charges, have not been committed in re- 
g mote provinces of our empire, where the 
| attainment of proofs would be expenſive 
_ and laborious, liable to delay and to ob- 
5 ſtruction from thoſe who were involved 
| in the ſame iniquity, but within the bo- 
ſom of this realm, within the notice of 

all, and the experience of very many ; 
for few there are, at leaſt in this illuſ- 

trious body, who have not been ag- 

grieved by the atrocity of the criminal. 

Almoſt every man amongſt us, heroic 

Barons, can exclaim, Quægue ipſe miſer- 

rima vidi! Here then is no deficiency 

of evidence, no room for doubt, or for 

PEN artful interpretation. We fit here, as 
it were one mighty jury of the nation, 

the more competent to the trial, ſince 

ue have been witneſſes to the facts. 


« Never- 


5 


« Nevertheleſs, illuſtrious Barons, it 


appears to-me adviſable to-expedite the 


attainment of the object we have in view, 
by chooſing out a ſhorter avenue. If, 
therefore, the gallant and patriotic Ba- 
ron who is the father of this impeach- 
ment, will conſent to withdraw his mo- 


tion, I ſhall, in lieu of it, propoſe to this 


Aſſembly, that an humble Addreſs, be 
preſented to his Highneſs, reciting the 
ſeveral grounds of complaint, and ſigni- 


fying that it 1s the prayer of this Houſe, 


and of the Engliſh Nation, that his 


Highneſs would be graciouſly pleaſed to 


diſmiſs William Longchamp, Lord Bi- 
ſhop of Ely, from his councils and pre- 
ſence, for ever. But if, intrepid Barons, 
the Prelate upon the woolſack ſhould in- 
ſiſt upon a formal trial, it will then re- 
main for us to proceed with the Im- 
peachment, in the manner intended by 
the gallant Baron already mentioned.“ 


Vol. III. L So 
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So ſpake the Primate. His propoſal 
vas received with applauſe. The Lord 

1 SGeoffrey Fitz-Peter confented to with- 

= - draw his motion; and the queſtion with 


regard to the ſubſtitution being put, it 
was carried by a moſt ample majority. 
An Addrefs was accordingly prepared, 
and a near day appointed for going up 
with it to his Highneſs. The Afﬀembly 
then adjourned, tothe ſincere joy of all the 
ladies, who were heartily tired with liſ- f 
tening to ſuch a quantity of great ſpeak- 

ing. Moreover, they were exceedingly 


hungry. 
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c HAF. XXXX. 


ON the day appointed for going up 
with the Addreſs, the Lord Primate (for 
the Chancellor being the culprit, was 
thereby incapacitated from officiating as 
Speaker), attended by ſuch Barons as had 
voted for the proſecution, proceeded in 
great pomp to the Royal Palace of Weſt. 
minſter. The ſtreets and lanes were be- 
ſet with a prodigious multitude, who 
hailed with joyful uproar the brave pa- 
triots as they paſſed. King Richard re- 
ceived them in a manner the moſt be- 
nign, and, recollecting that it would 
prove highly inconvenient, at ſuch a 
Juncture (when a ſubſidy was requiſite 
for his ſecond war in Paleſtine), to thwart 

| L 2 5" he 


WOW! 
te inclinations of his dutiful and loyal 
people, aſſured them, on his royal word, 


that he would baniſh from his preſence 
the author of their late calamities. 


No ſooner were the tidings of this vic- 
tory proclaimed, than the metropolis re- 
ſounded with triumphant acclamations: 
the Eccleſiaſtics, to teſtify their gladneſs, 
cauſed the bells of all the churches and 
religious houſes to be rung, in reiterated 
peals of merry, harmony. In the even- 
ing, the whole city was illuminated; 
many hogſheads of beer were unbunged, 
divers Barons knocked down, and other- 
wiſe maltreated, for being known to be 
well affected to the degraded Juſticiary. 
In fine, the ſame rejoicings were ob- 
ſerved throughout the kingdom. To 
complete the general j joy, the Lord Geot- 
frey Fitz-Peter was, in a few days af- 
terwards, created GrappJufticiary (which 

was 
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vas all he wanted), while the Prelate of 
Ely retired to his native Normandy. 


I have been the more particular, cour- 
teous Reader, in record ing the foregoing 
debate, inaſmuch as the monkiſh anna- 
liſts, and others entruſted with the high 
care of handing down to remote poſte- 
tity the memory of ancient events, hve 
expended their labour in the relation of 
ſundry facts immaterial to us of theſe 
days, (fuch as plagues, inſurrections, fa- 
mines, and the like) but utterly omitting 
more important affairs; to wit, the par- 
liamentary diſeuſſions of their times, and 
the changes in domeſtic policy which 
were conſequent thereon. Theſe, there- 
fore, have I reſcued from oblivion ; eſ- 
teeming it a thing injurious, not only to 
the intrepid Barons who were concerned 
in thoſe events, but to us alſo of the pre- 
{ent age, that ſuch honourable and ſtu- 

L3 Na 
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pendous exertions for the public weal 
ſhould remain any longer unrecorded. 
So that this, benignant Reader, and other 
chronicles. which I have written, may be 
looked upon as ſupplements to the hiſ- 
tory-of this nation, and, as ſuch, ſhould 

be valued and applauded by the worthy. 


From the ſame virtuous motive of 
ſupplying the deficiencies in our annals, 
I will conclude this chapter, and at the 
fame time this chronicle, with the re- 
cital of a certain act which reflects no 
little glory on the reign of Richard Cæur- 
de- lion, but which, nevertheleſs, the hiſ- 
torians of his day have paſſed over with 
their uſual inattention. 


Ĩhe ſubſidies being granted, and 2 
new Grand Juſticiary declared, his 
Highneſs, ever anxious for the improve- 
ment of his people, made known his de- 
termination 
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termination of inſtituting a new order 
of knighthood; which, like that of the 
Templars, was not to be wholly military, 
but a compound inſtitution, for the en- 
couragement of genius, as the former 
was for the protection and promotion of 
religion. *The art of minſtrelſey”, ſaid 
this judicious Monarch, * fo important 
in theſe heroic ages, hath been as yet em- 
belliſhed by no public mark of honour, 
to reward and diſtinguiſh preſent excel- 
lence, and animate to future perfection. 
It is, therefore, our pleaſure to create a 
new order, which ſhall be called the Or- 
der of Minſtrelſey; the enſign of which 
ſhall be the figure of a harp in gold, ap- 
pendent to a purple ribband.* More- 
over, {ſaid this great Prince) the num- 
| | L4 | ber 
© ® was doubtleſs in imitation of this plan, 
that the preſent King of Sweden, emulous of the 


heroic Richard, inftituted the Order of Guſtavus 
Vaſa. | 
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ber of theſe knights ſhall be d to 
twenty; into which number, however, 
perſons eminent for hiſtory or for elo- 
quence, or for any uſeful ſcience, ſhall 
be admiſſible. For though the title 
and inſignia of the Order relate to min- 
ſtrelſey, the diſtinction ſhall be extended 
to literary merit in OP". N 
«And. to the end,” continued King Ri- 
| chard, « that this knightly dignity may 
not be diſgraced by undeſerving min- 
ſtrels; and to obviate, as far as it is poſ- 
ſible, the miſchief of partiality, which 
would be likely to enſue, were the diſ- 
- potal of this honour to reſide in a ſingle 
perſon; it is our royal will and pleaſure, 
that the Barons, Prelates, and Abbots of 
the kingdom, in Parliament aſſembled, 
ſhall determine, by a majority, conſiſt- 
ing of two thirds, what minſtrels, or 
other perſons famed for genius, or for 


learning, 
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learning, appear worthy of this dignity; 
after which they ſhall make their report 
to the Sovereign, who is thereupon to 
preſent the perſons ſo elected with the 
enſigns of the Ordcr. So careful was 
this magnanimous and uſeful Prince to 


guard againſt thoſe evils which in future \ 
might ariſe from an undue diſtribution 3 
of theſe literary rewards; well knowing þ ; 
that, either from their own partiality, or / | 
from the miſrepreſentations and artifices | 


of their courtiers, Kings are oftentimes 
betrayed to confer honours and dignities 
on ſuch as have little merit, and to treat 
with neglect the moſt deſerving. 


It was furthermore appointed, that . 
the Lord Abbot of Weſtminſter, for the 
time being, ſnould be Grand Maſter, and 
the Lord Biſhop of London Chancellor 
of the Order; and that the inſtallations 


ſhould 
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ſhould be ſolemnized in the abbey- 


church of Weſtminſter, 


© Such, Reader, was the famous plan 
deviſed and executed by Richard Cæur- 
de-lion, for the ornament and animation 
of genius in this kingdom. Purſuant to 
his command, the Parliament reported 
to him the names of twenty perſons, 
whom, upon mature deliberation, they 
had deemed worthy of this honour. In 


this number, however, there were no 


more than three minſtrels, the faithful 
Fitzherbert being one; for, notwith- 


ſtanding that rhymers then ſwarmed 


throughout the realm, the united wiſ- 


dom of the Prelates and Abbots, by 


whoſe judgment the Barons were much 


frayed in theſe deciſions, could anſwer 


but for three minſtrels, within the li- 
mits of England, as poſſeſſing the true 
ſpirit and excellence of their art. The 

| remaining 


Cohen" > 
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remaining ſeventeen, who were re- 
ported to his Highneſs, conſiſted of per- 
ſons, ſome of whom had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves as Wble hiſtorians, ſome in 
the paths of ſcience, and ſome in the 
compoſition of moralities. * 


| The returns being thus made, and the 
Knights-minſtrels inveſted with the in- 
fignia of the Order, a grand inſtallation 
was held in the abbey-church, at which 
all the Nobles of the kingdom were pre- 
ſent, and very many ladies, who, forget- 
ful of the miſeries which they had ſo 
recently undergone at the debate in the 
great hall of Weſtminſter, now crowded, 
with no leſs curioſity and ſpirit, to be- 
hold the pompous ceremony to be ex- 
hibited at the Abbey. On this perilous 
occaſion, the Lord Abbot had the pre- 
8 .. caution 


Certain rude effays at dramatic repreſenta» 


* 


don. 


* 
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caution to repreſent to his Highneſs, 
that a guard at the church portal 
would be utterly urfneceſſary ; for inaſ- 
much as the attack was @ proceed from 
a female multitude, it would be only ex- 
| poſing the military to the diſgrace of 
being run over. And indeed, as the Su- 
perior had foreſeen, there was a marvel- 
lous uproar at the Abbey. In fine, the 
Knights-minſtrels were completely in- 
veſted with their dignity. A ſumptuous 
banquet was afterwards ſerved up in the 
great hall of Weſtminſter, whither _y 
all repaired i Al : 


This NY excellent inſtitution con- 
tinued, for near three centuries, to flou- 
riſh, and give birth to the ſublimeſt emu- 

| lation. At length, during the civil com- 
motions between the two great families of 
Vork and Lancaſter, the Order of Min- 
er fell into diſrepute, and was finally 

ſuppreſſed 
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- ſuppreſſed in the reign of Henry the 
Seventh. For, divers minſtrels herding 
with one or other gf the factions which 

* rent the conſtiggtion, and baked Peace 
from England, the parliamentary choice 
of minſtrels to ſucceed to the vacant 
ribbands was no longer conducted with 
that equity and wiſdom which it be- 
hoved the Peers and Prelates to main- 
tain, -Cabal and intrigue found admiſ- 
ſion into the Aſſembly ; each party pro- 
poſing and ſupporting thoſe minſtrels 
who had dedicated their talents to its 
ſervice; and political attachment, not 
poetical ability, became the object of 
their conſideration. The Yorkiſts, the 
Lancaſtrians, by turns prevailed, and. 
the Order was repeatedly diſgraced and 
wounded by the election of minſtrels of 
the meaneſt capacity. 


Such, 
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Such, Reader, was the ſtate of things, 
when the deciſive battle of Boſworth 
put a period to the civil wars, and ele- 
vated the family of Tudq; to the throne. 
Then was it that King Henry the Se- 
venth, by a laudable ſtroke of policy, 
extinguiſhed the Order of Knights-min- 
ſtrels, which, after having ſubſiſted for 
three hundred years, had become, in- 
ſtead of an ornament, a very nuiſance to 
ſociety. | 


| The next work of utility which King 
\ . Richard had in view, was the ſending 


out fome ſhips to make diſcoveries in 
the North ſeas; to the end that his ſub- 


jects might reap the advantage of that 


intelligence which he had received from 
the traveller near Hamburgh. The 
main object of the intended voyage was 
to effect, if poſſible, a paſſage to the 

Polar Ifland ; and, after touching at Ip- 
FC pikikka, 


— 
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pikikka, to ſurvey the ſpot of ground 
which that traveller had deſcribed as ſo 
favourable to a junction of the Gara- 
gurmuck with the neighbouring river, 
which diſembogues its waters into the 
gulf that ſeparates Aſia from the con- 
tinent of America, But the execution of 
theſe glorious projects was fruſtrated by 
the death of that illuſtrious hero; and 
the taſk hath devolved upon the preſent 
times, of re-exploring and aſcertaining 
what was known in the darker ages. 


Thus, virtuous Reader, have I faith- 
fully recorded the high exploits and un- 
exampled adventures of Richard he lion- 
hearted. Haply, thou mayeſt derive 
ſome good inſtruction therefrom. Yale. 


THE END. 


